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INTRODUCTION 


The Housing Element of the General Plan provides a statement of 
Cloverdale's housing goals and policies to guide decision making on 
housing issues. It establishes quantified objectives and a five year 
schedule of programs designed to address the identified housing needs 
of the community and to work towards the attainment of decent housing 
and a suitable living environment for all economic segments of the 
community. 


The content of the Housing Element also reflects changes in State 
legislation which provides the regulatory framework focusing on three 
fundamental components. Article 10.6 of the California Government 
Code states that the housing element shall contain: 


o A review of the existing Housing Element to evaluate the 
appropriateness, effectiveness and progress of the City's 
goals, objectives, policies and programs; 


o An assessment of housing needs and an inventory of 
resources and constraints to the meeting of those needs; 


o A statement of the community's goals, quantified 
objectives, and policies relative to the maintenance, 
improvement, and development of housing; and, 


o A program which sets forth a five-year schedule of 
actions the City is undertaking or intends to undertake 
to implement the policies and achieve the goals and 
objectives of the housing element. 


More specifically, the law requires that. the housing element contain 
an identification and analysis of existing and projected housing 
needs, including: an analysis of population and employment trends; 
the locality's share of the regional housing need; an analysis and 
documentation of household characteristics and housing stoek 
condition; an inventory of land suitable for residential development 
and analysis of the relationship of zoning and public facilities to 
these sites; an analysis of potential and actual governmental and 
nongovernmental constraints upon the maintenance, improvement, or 
development of housing for all income levels; an analysis of special 
housing needs, such as those of the handicapped, elderly, large 
families, farmworkers, female headed households and homeless persons; 
and, an analysis of opportunites for energy conservation. 
Furthermore, the goals, objectives and policies of the Housing 
Element should establish the maximum number of units that can be 
constructed, rehabilitated and conserved over the time frame of the 
element. 
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The housing goals and policies described in Cloverdale's 1978 Housing 
Element have been revised and updated by an expanded program effort 
which responds to current housing needs. The recommended housing 
program emphasizes 1) the rehabilitation and weatherization of the 
City's older housing stock to preserve and improve existing housing 
conditions; 2) expanding public services to eliminate constraints 
and accomodate projected growth; 3) utilizing regulatory incentives 
and state and federal programs to assist in the production of low and 
moderate income housing; and, 4) providing special services and 
assistance to ensure equal housing opportunity for all segments of 
the community. 


The provision of affordable housing is an objective the City cannot 
accomplish by itself. Implementation of the new housing program will 
require the City to become actively involved with both the private 
sector and other public agencies. The City's role as community 
liaison would facilitate the development of affordable housing by 
utilizing various public and private funding sources, implementing a 
number of regulatory techniques and land use measures, as well as, 
providing private sector incentives. 


Data Sources 


The data used in this element were taken from the 1980 U.S. Census, 
Department of Finance Population Estimates, ABAG's "Projections 83" 
and "Housing Needs Determinations" and Records and Special Surveys 
conducted by City staff. Other sources of information included the 
Housing Authority, Planning Department and Assessor's Office of the 
County of Sonoma; industry publications; local newspapers; and, 
interviews conducted by the consultant. The Planning Area Boundary 
used in the analysis of projected needs includes the unincorporated 
area within the City's adopted Sphere of Influence. All references 
are indicated by footnote in the section entitled Needs Assessment 
and listed numerically in the List of References. A Glossary of 
Terms and Acronyms is also included as Appendix B. 


Relation to Other Elements 


The Housing Element works with other elements of the General Plan to 
provide a set of consistent policies upon which land use and 
development decisions are based. Cloverdale's General Plan 
identifies environmental constraints, such as noise, geologic, 
seismic, flood, and fire hazards, which have been taken into 
consideration in the analysis of adequate sites and in the 
formulation of the housing policies contained in the new Housing 
Element. Goals and Policies contained in the Land Use, Circulation, 
Open Space and Conservation, Parks and Recreation Elements also 
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interface with the updated Housing Element and provide a network of 
policies to guide decision-making on land use decisions. 


For example, the Land Use and Circulation Elements are the building 
blocks that integrate the other elements. These two elements define 
the city form, densities, and the location and movement of people and 
goods. The Open Space and Conservation Element preserves sensitive 
areas which are essential to maintaining the quality of life within 
the community. Provision for public facilities and open space are 
part of the development approval process for both residential and 
non-residential projects. The Parks and Recreation Element 
determines recreational needs and designates sites for future park 
and recreational opportunities within the community. The 
Seismic/Safety Element makes recommendations for guiding and 
regulating development in hazardous areas and introduces safety 
considerations into the planning process. It relates to the Housing 
Element by emphasizing the safety features in residential projects 
and regulates the development of housing in order to protect lives 
and property. The Noise Element requires new developments to 
mitigate surrounding noise impacts in order to provide a pleasant 
living environment. As projects are proposed and reviewed in the 
approval process, the implementation of the policies contained in the 
General Plan will ensure that new developments are consistent with 
the stated goals of the community. 


Public Participation 


Citizen participation is an important component in the development 
and implementation of the Housing Element. The Housing Element was 
initially developed by the Consultant with assistance from City 
Staff. In order to obtain input from various sectors of the 
community numerous interviews were conducted by the consultant. 
Public participation and input is encouraged through the public 
hearing process as the Draft Housing Element is reviewed and adopted. 
The City will provide public notice and support individuals, 
organizations and community interest groups who respond by making 
comments and recommendations to revise, improve and facilitate the 
housing program. An annual review of the City's progress should be 
conducted and presented at public meetings in order to evaluate the 
appropriateness and effectiveness of the City's housing programs and 
make suggestions regarding further actions that may be needed. The 
Housing Element should be updated in 1990 and a new five-year program 
developed to continue the City's efforts to provide suitable housing 
for all current and future residents. 
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REVIEW OF EXISTING HOUSING POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


Cloverdale's existing housing policies have focused on three primary 
areas of concern: 1) the provision of adequate sites for the 
production of new housing; 2) establishing design and development 
policies to facilitate a variety of housing types; and, 3) the 
rehabilitation of existing housing. 


During the past five years there has been very limited development 
activity in Cloverdale, primarily due to high interest rates and 
unemployment during the 1981-82 recession. The most recent housing 
developments in Cloverdale have included a number of rental units, 
Single family lots, and 18 dwelling units financed by the California 
Housing Finance Agency. The City has recently annexed over 300 acres 
of vacant developable land, designated primarily for residential 
development. The provision of adequate facilities remains as the 
next step in the City's efforts to provide for the production of new 
housing. 


The 1978 Housing Element also established flexible development 
standards through the use of Planned Developments to encourage a 
broad range of housing types, densities and costs. The use of this 
type of land use designation will also provide for open space and 
recreational opportunities and preserve environmentally sensitive 
areas in future developments. 


Housing rehabilitation efforts have emphasized voluntary code 
enforcement in which owners are encouraged to bring their units up to 
code through free inspections and an educational program. The Crry 
has been successful in recieving Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) funding for drainage improvements in a targeted low and 
moderate income neighborhood. By seeking additional Community 
Development Block Grant funding, the City's efforts to conserve and 
improve existing housing quality will continue. City staff is 
currently in the process of developing a capital improvement plan 
that will provide for expanded services and public infrastructure 
improvements in order to eliminate constraints to development of 
housing. 


In addition, the City has studied the feasibility of forming a 
Redevelopment Agency to revitalize the downtown area. In light of 
recent developments planned for Lake Sonoma, the Geysers and other 
commercial/industrial projects within the City, the proposed 
redevelopment project may not be necessary. However, it is 
recommended that the City consider redevelopment if the existing 
constraints to development cannot be alleviated by the private 
SECUOL, 
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SUMMARY OF HOUSING NEEDS 


The following summarizes housing issues in Cloverdale and provides a 
reference for the demographic analysis used in developing the 


quantified objectives and establishing the five-year schedule of 
programs, 


Cloverdale, located in the northernmost reaches of Sonoma County, has 
grown at a slower pace than other communities in the area with an 
estimated 1985 population of 4,600 people within the City Limits and 
6,400 within the Sphere of Influence. Over the next decade, Sonoma 
County is projected to be the fastest growing area in the San 
Francisco Bay Region accompanied by the largest increase in jobs. 
Cloverdale is expected to attract a portion of this growth with a 
projected 1990 population of 5,200 people. Within the City's Sphere 
of Influence, population is projected to reach 7,700 people and new 
construction is expected to add 1,100 new housing units. 


A profile of the community reveals that Cloverdale has followed 
national trends with a gradual aging of the population and decreasing 
number of school age children. The average household size has 
decreased from 2.80 in 1970 to 2.46 in 1980. This trend is expected 
to continue in response to lifestyle changes, deferring child 
bearing, increased divorce rates and a tendency for young people to 
establish their own households at a younger age. Consequently, 
population growth has slowed, but there has been an increase in 
household formations. In addition, Cloverdale has attracted many 
retired people from the San Francisco Bay Area and has a large 
elderly population. The significance of these trends is that they 
will affect housing preferences. 


The majority of households in Cloverdale are small, one and two 
person households comprising 61% of the total occupied housing units. 
This reflects a number of elderly, Single and childless adults with a 
median age of 35.4 years. Single and childless two person households 
tend to have a higher combined income and prefer a high amenity 
lifestyle, increasing the demand for condominiums and units in 
planned developments. A significant number of households in 
Cloverdale are small families (31% of all households) indicating a 
need for smaller, more basic homes that-are affordable to young 
persons forming new households. 


Special housing needs in Cloverdale include a number of elderly, 
handicapped, large families, female headed and minority households 
who often experience housing discrimination and affordability 
problems that are generally not accomodated by the private housing 
industry. According to the 1980 Census, approximately 28% of all 
households in Cloverdale were occupied by senior citizens with 30% of 
the elderly households living near poverty. However, census figures 
also show that 34% of all owner-occupied households had no mortgage 
payments. The long term residency of many Cloverdale residents 
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indicate that the housing needs of many elderly residents are being 
met through the existing supply of housing. 


Elderly households also have special needs related to handicapped 
access, public transportation and housing in close proximity to 
medical and community facilities. The existing needs of elderly 
households could be met through targeting of low income units, the 
provision of second units, participation in housing assistance and 
rehabilitation programs and special services. 


Recent increases in divorce rates throughout California have 
contributed to new household formations resulting in the creation of 
a new household headed by an unmarried woman with children. While 9% 
of all households in Cloverdale are female headed, a disproportionate 
share of those living below poverty (35%) are families headed by 
women. Single parents and families with children have special needs 
for child care servies, public transporation, and child-oriented 
recreation facilities. In addition, an estimated 3.5% of the total 
households are overcrowded, indicating a need to expand the supply of 
family size housing in Cloverdale. Housing programs for low and 
moderate income households should make provisions for single parents 
and families, as well as, elderly households. 


In addition to these special housing needs, many households are 
overpaying for housing. According to 1980 census figures an 
estimated 19% of all households were paying more than 30% of their 
incomes for housing. Overpayment is especially critical for lower 
income households who pay a disproportionate share of their incomes 
for housing. An estimated 205 lower income households (13%) were 
overpaying for housing and could be eligible to participate in 
housing assistance programs. 


In 1980, Cloverdale's median household income was $16,682, slightly 
lower than the County median of $17,734. The regional classification 
of income levels prepared by the Association of Bay Area Governments 
(ABAG) indicates that 49% of the households in Cloverdale are Lower 
Income, earning less than 80% of the median income for the region; 
22% are Moderate Income, earning up to 120% of the regional median 
income; the remaining 29% are classified as above moderate income. 
These figures illustrate that in comparison to the regional 
distribution, Cloverdale is highly impacted with lower income 
households. 


The needs of low and moderate income households have become 
increasingly difficult to meet in todays housing market. Most of the 
lower income households have been priced out of the homebuying market 
and must rely on the limited supply of rental housing. While 
moderate income households can generally afford most of the rentals 
available in Cloverdale, homeownership opportunities are extremely 
limited. Rapidly escalating construction costs, land costs, and 
rising interest rates makes the provision of new housing for low and 
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moderate income households an impossible goal to achieve without some 
form of local, state or federal assistance. Recommended programs to 

assist in the development of low and moderate income housing include 

density bonus incentives, bond financing and the provision of mobile 

homes and manufactured housing. 


While household incomes have been gradually rising, they have not 
kept pace with the rapidly escalating costs of housing. Although 
housing costs are generally 25% lower -in Cloverdale than the average 
for the county, the median value has increased 56% from $44,864 in 
1975 to $70,042 in 1980. Current housing surveys estimate a median 
value of $79,500 in 1984 - an increase of 14%. Median rent has 
increased 47% in recent years due to extremely tight housing 
conditions in rental markets. Likewise, construction costs have 
increased by 37.5% over the past five years, contributing to the high 
cost of new housing. Nonetheless, according to ABAG's projections, 
the lower cost of housing and available land in Cloverdale is 
expected to generate a housing boom, increasing the housing stock by 
40% over the next five years. 


Cloverdale's existing housing stock consists of a number of older 
units needing some form of rehabilitation estimated at 20% of the 
total housing stock (approximately 330 units). Many of these older 
units do not have adequate insulation which adds to monthly housing 
costs through increasing utility bills. The potential for energy 
conservation in the residential sector has been estimated at a 30% 
savings by the year 1990 with an active local policy towards 
achieving this goal. In addition, certain low and moderate income 
neighborhoods are in need of public infrastructure improvements to 
improve the sewer collection system, storm drainage and provide 


adequate fire flows. The recommended housing program emphasizes 


funding sources for the rehabilitation and weatherization of the 
existing housing stock and the provision of public improvements in 
low and moderate income neighborhoods as a means of preserving the 
existing supply of affordable housing. 


Housing availability is also a critical concern in Cloverdale where 
vacancy rates have dropped below 2% in the past 4 years - far below 
the 4.5% optimal rate established by the Association of Bay Area 
Governments (ABAG). Recent surveys have shown no vacancies in 
multi-family units or mobile homes. Construction starts have not 
kept up with the projected demand over the past 5 years, primarily 
due to higher interest rates. These factors indicate a strong demand 
for both owner and rental units and an urgent need to expand the 
supply of housing not only to provide for the projected needs of the 
growing population but also to provide an adequate choice in housing 
to avoid undue housing inflation. Recommended strategies to 
facilitate the production of new housing focus on expanding public 
facilities and services and lowering site improvement costs through 
flexible design criteria. The City could also participate with other 
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communities in issuing bonds to provide below market rate financing 
for first time homebuyers and the construction of rental units. 


The projected new construction need for the 10 year period from 1980 
to 1990 as provided by the Association of Bay Area Governments was 
1,178 new units (within the Sphere of Influence). Since 1980, only 
82 new units have been constructed with 2 conversions. This provides 
a remaining new construction need for the 5 year period from 1985 to 
1990 of approximately 1,100 units. An analysis of vacant sites in 
Cloverdale concludes that there is sufficient land to accomodate the 
projected growth with approximately 300 acres of residentially zoned 
land. The majority of vacant land in Cloverdale hes been recently 
annexed to the City end is currently proposed for two lerge Planned 
Developments to be built-out over a 10 to 20 year period. Luyas 
estimated that 700 new units could feasibly be constructed over the 
next 5 years within the City's current boundaries based on the number 
and phasing of Unitsscurrently in the planning process. A variety of 
housing types and costs are proposed, including detached single 
family units, cluster resicential, multi-family and mobile homes. 

The remaining 400 units needed to meet the projected cemand could be 
developed on unincorporated residential sites within the City's 
Sphere of Influence. Additional units to meet the needs of low and 
moderate income households could also be constructed through the 
provision of density ‘onuses and second units. 


The high cost of extending public improvements coupled with rising 
interest rates and escalating land end construction costs present 
major constraints to the oo oe of housing and especially for 
housing aifordable to low cue moderate incotie eer es 
Governmental constraints 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY FACT SHEET 


Population 


1980 Population 
Group Quarters 
Household Population 


POSS Popo larion ery timits 
1985 Population Sphere of Influence 


i670 Pregeeved Population City Limits 
OQ Projected Population Sphere 


Age Distribution 


Under 18 
18 to 64 
Over 65 


income Distribution 
® 1980 Cloverdale Median Income 
Very Low Incone 
Low Inccone 
Mederete Income 
Above Mocerete 
= 7’ UY ees es ore PF | 
sheolel hieens ~ Of Total 
Eloerly Rausehoids 
Housing Acsistence/Overpayinent 
Fenele Headed a eholds 
neroicenped Fopulatioan 
Manaraty Households 
Overcrorded Households 
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3,289 
70 
3,919 


4,600 
6,400 


5,200 
7,700 


24.8% 
57.0% 
18.1% 


$16,682 
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County estimate 
ABAG projection 


County estimate 
ABAG projection 
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Type and Tenure of Units 


Owner-occupied Households 62.5% 
Renter occupied Households Rey 5 
Single Family Uniis 12.7% 
Multi Family Units 18.9% 
fobile Homes S24 
Vacancy Rates 

1980 For-Sale .o 
1$s80 For Rent je ie 4 
Total Available 1980 1.8% 
1984 For-Sale ees 
1984 For-Rent 0% 
Total Available 198 1.0% 


Housing Costs 


1980 Average Sales Price $ 70,500 
1980 Vacant For-Rent Average £231 
1984 Average Sales Price $79,200 
1984 Rental Survey $413 
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HOJSSING GOALS, POLICIES AND IkOLEWENTATION PROGRAWS 


The following presents community goals end policies for the 
maintenance, improvement and development of housing for the City of 
Cloverdale. A schedule of implementation programs Gesigned to 
address the issues and achieve the goals over the five-year time 
frame of the element are recommended together with quantified 
objectives as required by State’ Jaw. 


GOAL: THe PROVISION OF OF A BROAD RANGE OF HOUSING CHOTCTS BND AN 
BDSQUATE HOUSINS SUPPLY BY FUR ALL INCE F9, AGES ARID 
a ey ep ry od eee 


EOLIGEES 


* Support new developments which provide a mix of housing 

types, styles, sizes and building densities and which 
have safe end convenient access to schools, parks, 
transportation, commercial facilities and employment 
opportunities. 


* encourage the provision of an edequate number of both 
rental and Gyner units in erder to maintain an optimal 
c 


* Provide incentives 
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Develop a master plan for the expansion and improvement 

of public infrastructure and services to accommodate the 
projected yrowth of the City and actively seek adequate 

funding to provide such services. 


Objectives: Expand water storage capacity; improve 
sewer Collection system; provide additional fire, 
police, recreation and school services, as needed. 


Target date: 1986 for completed plan. 


Adopt a density bonus policy in aecrerdance with state 
law io outline the process and procedure for bonus 
incentives: establish criteria tor the selection of 
suitable sites and target housing types to meet the 
identified needs of the community. 


ective: 50 new units for low/moderate incone 
households over 5 years (10 units per year). 


Target date: 1985 for adoption of policy. 


Adopt a second unit ordinance that will identity 
allowable erees for the construction af additional units 
on Jarge lots in single family neighborhoods end 
esteblish requirements to preserve the character of 
existingime:onborneods. 
OD eCeives 5 Units per year of 25 ecuilional tiaGats for 
tower wncome ousenolds by 9o0), 
Tempee Date: Gngeing, 198521990 
oa eate ee oe ee SS — 
wack with local developers -end eciively seek Ges Di 
runcing thraugn governmental programs end private 
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GOAL: TO CONSERVE AND REHABILITATE THE EXISTING SUPPLY oF FFF ORDASLE 
HOUSING AND KAILNTAIN THe QUALITY AND INTEGRITY OF ESTASLISH= 
NOTGHSSRHIODS. 


P_ICIES 


* Encourage owners and tenants of dilapidated or 
deteriorated housing units to rehabilitate or 
PECONSt rect thelr owel lings. 


eS PeSerVenimstorice and arent reruural.s y significant 
structures, sites and neighborhoods within the 
community. 


* Encourage the continued owner-occupancy of the City's 
older housing stock and discourage high speculation in 
rehabilitation areas in order to conserve the existing 
supply of arfordable housing. 


* Encourage the participation of homeowners associations 
and neighborhood groups in initiating street 
beeutification progrems and neighborhood restoration in 


IFPLEMERTATION PROGRAMS 
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GOAL: TO REDUCE RESIDENTIAL ENERGY CONSUSPTION AND PRO“OTE THE USE 


F 
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Work with the Sonoma County Housing Authority to s 
a rehabilitation program and apply for rehabilitst 
funds such es Community Development Block Grants, 
Section 8 and other available programs. 


et up 
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Objective: Rehabilitate 10 units per year (50 units by 
1990) and provide public infrastructure improvements in 
low and moderate income neighborhoods. 


Target cste: 1985 and ongoing 

Develop a proyram to identify historic residences and 
{ i Sy : 3 z 

seek funding to rehabilitate and maintain these 


structures. 


OSjective: Rehabilitate architecturally signifcant 
SCCUCTUrES. 


tar@et Dace: 1937 for survey of-sites 


OF ALTERNATIVE ENERGY SSURCES 


ge IN A 8 oh 


ee £ = pe Sly eS eens ea Pe BRS te 
Encourege the use of solar energy end conservetion 

: ae : ayy es = Dy ee FET SOE RC, ied Pees Stored 
Meesures in the design of new subdivisions end enforce 
new Siete. energy standards. 

Pramove energy conserveticn measures in the 

See Perea Oe ie LSTA Re ene eat = ' 

PeMadi tivation of the City's older nousing stack 
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2. Establish a voluntary energy conservation retrofit 
program in which owners and renters will be encoureged 
to insulate water heaters and weatherize their homes. 


Objective: Weatherize 20 units per year under the 
existing utility program... 


Target Date: 1986 and ongoing 


2. Actively enforce new state energy standards of Title 24. 


Bojective: Ensure energy conservation in new 
developments. 


Target Date: Ongoing 

4. Adopt solar access guidelines providing design criteria 
end procedures for the review of development plans to 
ensure solar access in future housing developments. 
Qajective: Promote the use of solar eneroy. 


@; 1987 end ongoing 


5. Initiate a community-wide recycling program by 
renegotiating the refuse disposal contract to include 
eperate pick-up of mewsaabers, cans end bottles at 
curbside or in bins throughout the city. 
Gojective: Prolong life of existing landfill, reduce 
waste and conserve non-reneweble resources. 
Tareet Date: 168 
GOAL: TO PROVIDE OSS, Detent AJ AFFO we. Pea hc peas Pree 
SUS Sear Mune bss PER ALL Eee Laer, Ue) he 
(eS Uy 
PLLACIES 
*  Encourege nousing deve special 


needs of elderly, handicepped, sinal 
minorities. 
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Encourage fair housing practices end continue effort 
ban discrimination in housing based on race, age, se 
family size, or marital status. 


TKOLEKINTATION PROGRAMS 


Le 


Provide public information on available housing and 
assistance programs by referral to the Sonoma County 
Housing Authority and continue participation and 

cooperation with the County in developing new programs 
to assist low and moderate income households. 


Objective: Assistance for 25 additional households from 
Existing Section 8 Housing Assistance program. 


1985 and ongoing 


Target Date: 


Assist local residents who experience housing 
discrimination or landlord/tenant conflicts by referral 
to the Sonoma County Rental Information and Mediation 


Service (SCRIMS) and other local agencies that handle 

Giscrimination complaints. 

Objectives: Set up @ process for assisting local 

residents with housing discrimination problems. 

Target Pate: 1985 and Ongoing 

Anply for all appropriate federal and state F susing 

assistence progrems comsistent with staff capacity. 

Gijective: Provide 60 rental units of assisted housing 
Topi iower Ancome Neusenoics. ThrodGn Fras Seetion 515. 
eran, bate 1955 

Review cevelonment) apslicetions for! the? srovisicn tof 

handicapped eccess end taraet low income units for the 
specialtmedcds of elverly,. single parents, large families 

and minority housenolds. 

Gojective: 9 income units to meet the special 


ys ° 


GOAL: TO PROVIDE A BALANCED RESIDENTIAL ENVIROMENT AND 
MAINTAIN A SENSE OF NEIGH3ORHO90 AND COMMUNITY IDENTITY 
FLT PAGOESS, FO FHOLOYHENT, COESAINITY. FACILITIES AND 
ADEQUATE SERVICES. 

POLICIES 

* Ensure residential developments are compatible with 

Surrounding neighborhoods in terms of architectural 
GesiOn. layouts and brat hie Circulation. 

* Encourage designs that provide sdequate facilities, open 
space and recreational opportunities, outdoor living 
Spaces, and privacy for each dwelling unit. 

= Promote retention offeristing natural features and 
vegetation in the design of new developments. 

* Encourage residential developments that emphasize energy 
and water conservation and maximize energy efficient 
travel patterns. 

, : 


Minimize housing constructionn in environmentally 
hazercous arees. 


IMPLERINTATION PROGRAMS 


EValuate proposed developments Por consistency with the 
Goals end Policies of the City's General Plen and follow 
guidelines contained in the Lend | ae Seismic/Ssrety, 
Open Soace and Conservation Elements 


Tarcet Pete: Ongoing 
designate priority cevelopnent ereas to coincide with 
the capacity end exnansion of oublic facilities and 
c 4 = 
Getermine apnropriste residential densities, public 
i= Hi set 

s SN a ee ee me Beare ead Mens eee Epa 
infrestructure improvements and environmental impacts of 

ae Bee Space ee ARE Bi (er Aa yee SEES Bk L ae es 
projected daveiopment in these designated orewth arees. 
Obiective: Provision of sufficient With ecequste 
peat Me seoabedicreidnasl L 1 . x Ai} 
facilities to eccomodate projected 
fencer Denes “iscs-85 ead Ongoing 
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QUANTIFIED OS3ECTIVES 


In accordance with State law, Cloverdale's Housing Program 
establishes feasible quantified objectives for the production, 
maintenance and improvement of housing over the five-year time frame 
of the element. It is recognized that the total housing needs 
identified may exceed the available resources and the ability of the 
community to satisfy this need within the content of the general plan 
requirements. Under state lew, the quantified objectives need not be 
identical to the identified housing needs but should establish the 
maximum number of housing units that can be constructed, 
rehabilitated end conserved over the five year time frame of the 
element. he following quentified objectives were arrived at by 
eveleating the proviudon of adcquute sites, the potential 
availability of funding and the feasibility of the programs based on 
the needs analysis. 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF QUANTIFIED OBJECTIVES 


Osjectives for the creation of New Housing Units 1985-1990: 


very Lo low Mocerate Above Total 
Second Units ZD Dip. 
Density Bonus 50 50 
Rental 20 120 140 
Mobile /Manufacture 20 Bis) 65 

Homes 
Other he Ag A 490 “OO 
FOTA! 23 5a ZS BND 709 
Dbjectives Tor tie Renejilitation end Conseiveticn of the existing 
i oat 1G Sia Ik EeaS ) use 
Rehebilitation SUES CDBS & Section 8 
weatnerizetion 100 units Utility Progrem 
Housing Assistance 25 households cen OneG rental 
60 wnits FMHA Section 515 
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RECOMSKOSD HIUSING PROGRAM STRATEGIES AND POTENTIAL FUNDING SouRocs 
Providing affordable housing for Cloverdale residents and potential 
future residents continues to be a preplem. Currently, there is a 
housing shortage and the high cost of construction, financing and 
expending public services present constraints to the development of 
housing that the City can address through a number of techniques 
which will create a more favorable development climate and encourage 
the production of a variety of housing types. In addition, the City 
can play an active role to assist local residents, landowners, 
builders and developers in obtaining funding from various state and 
Federal programs. The following recommended program strategies 
illustrate methods where local government regulatory measures can be 
used to promote the development of affordable housing and describes 
various state and federal programs that could be utilized to assist 
in financing. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT REGULATORY KOASURES 


Local governments can implement a number of policies that will 
promote the construction of new housing and encourage the provision 


a 
ems snould emphasize the provision of rental units end 


of units for low and moderate income households. Lower income 
housing progr 

the conservation of the existing supply of affordable housing. 
Moderate incose housing progrems should focus on a wide renge of 
homeownership opportunities including cluster residential LinieS\, 
manufactured housing and mobile homes. The following describes Jocal 
government measures that can be teken to orowote end conserve 
afrordeble housing. 


Yo eu bea OY Obs nO Deve coment: Ime tity Should 
de eyelooment @rees to coincide with the 
es sion oF public facilities. Needed public 
i ‘ements Shoula be Geen G end fees and 
i Pinente the capital Ympravements. The City 
s| lent von the Supply "Ol Vecent Jend to ensure 
is exist for a broad itnge of heusing types, 


MA 

' 
Gore Cy 
r 

) 


Z. Priority Processing: | The City should continue to work with 
developers in curtailing housing costs by processing eonlir 
ina imely wend exnegitisus mennier to avoir S 
PEM Ly processing woouldebe: Weed For ares 
for lew and imoderste incewe hesing in crc 
plans <appraved tes rapidly ss possible, A 
develoved (orspese Up ignocess’ng for sach 
POE LEy an Start, Loon ssion. end Couch) 

EQUIC DS ttle 6s sert op tea y asy 
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Density Bonus Policy: In accordance with state law, the City 
must provide density increases or incentives of equiva alent 
Financial value to housing developments that include provisions 
for low and moderate income housing. Bonus incentives include: 


' priority processing of development plans, waiver of Tees, 


deferred improvements, reduced parking and other requirements and 
density increases. Density increases are generally granted at 
254 over the otherwise allowable density and can substantially 
reduce land and site development costs. Under State law, 25% of 
the units proposed (not including bonus units) must be made 
available to moderate income households or 10% available to low 
income households in order to qualify for the bonus. The Pity 
has a rather flexible zoning code that provides a wide range of 
Gensities.© Aslocal policy Gold estabiicn criteria tor the 
selection of suitable sites, specify the number of bonus units 
for certain zones, and target housing types to meet the 
identified needs of the community. For example, reduced parking 
requirements could be granted for senior housing prajecus or the 
density increase policy could target the provision of rental 
units for lower income households. 


second Unit Ordinance: State law also requires cities to make 


provisions for second units on single family lots (often referred 
Lopes: “OLegmy ainats™ )' bea types of units cen help provide for 


the needs of eluerly « nd s ingle persons since they are usually 
small rental units and ce n_generete additiona 1 income for the 
homeowners. The City Sei: ecopt a second unit ordinance which 
Will establish requirements for ellcwable areas, maximum heights, 
setbacks and other design criteria to preserve a character of 
existing meenae ane ed legeli 


2@ many second units needing 
renabaltitecs 


Downtown Residential and Mixed Use Zoning: Mixed use of housing 
and commercial in the downtown area cen provide additional 
housing for elderly, singles, and business owners that is elso 
convenient to local shopping and comnunity facilities. 
Underutilized second story spsces ean be used for housi end 
create a more Viable downtown area. Projects which combine 
NOUS ing with compatible commercial uses will ensure new housing 
oppertunities for employees of new Businesses end cen generete 
TEVENUSS COPOriSel ine. costs Of previding: public services 
Condominium Conversion Policy: The C Pe coul qd ceveloo a 
condominium conversion policy which may 1 Mit ene Wwhecr.eT 
conversions when the rental vacency rate drops below an eptirum 
level.,s such anolicyewould preservertne-existingusupply of 
rental housing and coulc incluce requirements that 
owner/cevelopers of converted units provide relocation essistance 
to the displaced tensnis. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


The City should evaluate potential sites for the construction of low 
and moderate income housing and assist in the development of such 
housing, by utilizing appropriate federal and state financing 
subsidies and coordinating efforts with the Sonoma County Housing 
Authority in administering the various programs. Among the availeble 
programs and funding sources are: 


ase 


Vis 
ma 


Rural Finance Mar 

homebuyers, Duilders, realtors, and developers withn information 
about the California Home Finence Agency (CHFA) below-market rate 
mortgsge program for financing first-time homebuyers of 
Single-family new construction. Eighteen units have recently 
been constructed in Cloverdale under this program. 


keting Program: This program provides rural 


Community Development Block Grant Program: Costs of new housing 


could also be reduced if the City participated more actively in 
the Community Development Block Grant program administered by the 
Sonoma County Housing Authority. This program could be utilized 
to provide funding for a rehabilitation program or to provide 
public improvements in low and moderate income neighborhoods. 
CDBG funds can also be used under for "land-banking" in which the 
City purchases vacant land and sells it to the developer for a 
reduced price 0 construct Vow cost housing: such as Section: 8! or 
uncer the Farmers tome Administration programs. The money 
returned from the sele can be used to purchase more lands or 
directed to other programs. 


Bond Financing: The City can issue bonds through the Sonoma 
County Housing Aut! writy for both single family projects terocied 
for low and modere’:: income first-time home buyers and/or 
multi-femily Srojecis with 20% of the units arfordable to lower 
income renters. A feature of tex exempt bonds is that the local 
government Jends its name to the bond issue to secure the 
advanteges of tax exemption but incurs no general obligation 
liability. The security offered to bond tielders is the 
underlying loen and associsted capital revenues. The bond issues 
provide Delow market rate financing to ceveleners for 
construction of the multi-femily units and mortczoe financing to 
Ene) Tinststjins; hometbuvers The Cityonould Geint-wentuce eth 
snUcher “esswnity to meke a bond issue more feesible. 

Seevlone 202 Cansimuction Faneicing? “Adgditizonalvunits for dow end 
moderate income households could potentially be developed with 
section 2O02Z*esnstruction funding. ‘The’ City could work with Jorcal 
Gevelopers, mcon-profit groups and the Sonoma County Housing 
Authority to essist in applying for this funding. 

RUral Lend Purchese Fund: The Rural Lend Purchese Fund provides 
7 pertent leans io local gavermental eosncies end nenarofit 
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orgenizations for the purchase of land to develop housing for low 
income persons. The City or nonprofit group could purchase land 
through the fund and then sell the property at below market price 
in order to provide for the construction of low-income units. 


Rural and Urban Predevelopment Loan Funds: The Rural and Urban 
Predevelopment Loan Funds provide 7 percent loans to local 
governmental egencies, nonprofit organizations and cooperative 
housing corporations for the preliminary costs of developing 
assisted housing for low income families, elderly or handicapped 
persons. Authorized costs include site acquisition and 
preparation; architectural, engineering, legal, permit and 
application fees; and bonding expenses. 


Self-Help Progrems FmHA Section 523: The FmHA self-help program 
involves the cooperative work of groups of families to provide a 
major portion of the labor required in the construction of their 
homes. Mortgage credit is made available under the regular 
Section 502 progrem and includes interest credits. In addition, 
FmHA can make grants to qualified public bodies and private 
nonprofit groups to organize and assist families in utilizing the 
self-help program. It is estimated that the use of "sweat equity" 
Can nels reduce construction casts by Gp to 50%. 


Aes 


homeowner Loans FmdA Section 502: The major portion of A 
ip 
d 


Fmt 
housing assistance is provided under this basic homeownersh 
loan program. Loans provided under this program may be used to 


purchase an existing structure or a newly constructed one, or to 


build, rehabilitate or relocate a single family dwelling. To 
qualify, applicants must be without decent, safe, and sanitery 
housing and must have en edequate repeyment ebility for the lcan. 
Both low and moderate income families ere eligible; - however, 
below mazket interest rates are evailable to low incone families 
only. 

Rental Housing Const Section 515: The Renial 
Housing Construction ds, throvah jocal 
agencies or ihe Cala e Agency (CHEA) for the 
Gevelcoment of new re Sy igheeat ie, or pul LC 
edency sponsors. No wn 3 @ units in each. rental 
Gevelopment essisied ie gram ere to be meade svailsable 
to the households of low and very low income. The remeining 
units in each developnent may be made evaileble to 
moderate-income market rete households. An annuity fuid has been 
established to provide rent supplements to sson:srs of rental 
housing being finenced uncer the Fermers Home Acainistration 515 
program to ensure afforcuble rents to elicible houscholds. A 60 
unit apartment comolex for the elderly hes been sronesed under 
this program for a site czsiognated for mixed use near the 


Gowntown area. 
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10. Housing Development Corporations: Housing Development 
Corporat fons ere ies and ane by eal residents 
for the purpose of building or rehabilitating affordable housing. 
HDC's can be non-profit or profit oriented and provide an 
excellent vehicle to channel funds for joint ventures between the 
City and the private sector. A number of housing projects have 
been constructed throughout Sonoma County using Housing 
Development Corporations to secure funding from Community 
Development Block Grant Programs, Section 202, and the California 
Housing Finance Agency. Neighborhood Housing Services provides 
considerable expertise and advise to communities on ways HDC's 
can be used to meet the needs of low and moderate income 
households. 


ll. Redevelopment Tex Increment Funding: The redevelopment process 
may be considered as a possible source of revenue to redevelop 


the downtown area, improve public infrastructure and expand 
services, especially in low end moderate income neighborhoods end 
where privete development alone cannot alleviate constraints. A 
redevelopment agency eccrues tax increment revenues from any 
development or improvements in the redevelopment project area. 
Through the state redevelopment process, 20% of all tax increment 
revenues must be made available to improve or expand the supply 
of low and moderete income housing. Secured bonds could be 
issued to finance mortgages, to esteblish a revolving loan fund 
or any other kind of housing essistance progrem. 


FHABILITATION AND CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


The Soncma County Housing Authority currently operates several 

rehabilitation progrems Tunded through the CO8G progrem and the State 

Department of Housing end Community Development. These progres 

include the Bankable Loan Progrsm, the Deferred Payiient Loan Progrem, 
= PAR CS a ems be a Ee Poe oats s ae el eee 

the Self-Help, Rehabilitation Program and the Section 8 Moderete 

Rehabilitation Program. 

1. Rehabilitation Local Government Assistance Progrem: The State 
Se fine Sea ee Rep > GEE EE Sea EAT OTT 1g. ; Sa eel hess = oe . ' 
Department of Kousing end Community Developinent provices 
technical essistance end training sessions for these cities 

3 
counties, end nonprofit corporetions onerating or planning 
housing rehabilitation programs. Subject areas covered are loan 
packaging with HUD funds, multi-femily rehebilitation, FmHA 504 
loan peckeging and proarem policy end edministration. 

ay ankable Loan Program: The Bankable Loan Progrem provides 
interest subsidies on loans made by participeting private 
lenders. Loans are 90% insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration. Interest sunsicies are paid from Communit 

t 
Developrent sSlocx Grants. in general, tne Eenxetle Loen Program 
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is designed to assist low and moderate income owner-occupants to 
rehabilitate thier homes. 


3. Deferred Payment Rehabilitation Loan Program: The Deferred 
Payment Loan Program provides funds for deferred payment loans to 
low and moderate income homeowners and renters. Delayed payment 
loans are due only upon sale or transfer of the improved dwelling 
or the end of the loan term. The borrower makes no monthly or 
other periodic payments to pay off the loan. Loans are made 
directly from Community Development Block Grant funds to 
qualified residents of targeted neighborhoods. Local government 
agencies and non-profit corporations that ere operating 
rehabilitation programs are eligible to apply for fund 
commitment. 


4. Self-Help Rehabilitation Program: The Self-Help Rehabilitation 
Program provides technical assistance, information and referral 
and subsidized bankable or delayed peyment loans to low and 
moderate income owner occupants, renters and or investor/owners. 


5. Section 8 Rehabilitation Programs: The Section 8 Moderate and 
Substantial Rehabilitation Programs are used to encourage 
rehabilitation of investor-owned rental properties. The Moderate 
Rehabilitation Program is administered in a similar manner except 
that owners of units rehabilitated may receive higner rents than 
are available under the current Section 8 Program. 


6. Energy Conservation Programs: The local utility (PG&E) will 
zero interest loans to homeowners 


provide free energy audits and z 
as well es renters who install the six major conservation 
measures known to be cost-effective. These measures include: 
ceiling insulation, water heater blankets, weather stripping of 
doors and windows, low flow showerheads, duct insuletion, and 
thermostat timers. The cost of the improvements are Tinenced 
with no interest over five years and can be completed by the 
owner or a qualified installer. Monthly peyments usually average 
between $5 to $20 per month with savings of up to 30% on utility 
bilis. PG&E representatives will assist residents in locating 
qualified installers and applying for the loan. 

HOUSING ASSISTASCE BA) SPcCIAL BOEDS 

1. The Sonoma County Housing Authority acninisters the Sectian 8 
Existing Housing Pregram, which provides rent supplements io low 
income tenants. Projects which are subsidized by stete and 
federal construction financing for low income units may be 
eligible to receive Section 8 certificates for rent supplements. 
Low income residents wno are currently peying more than 30% of 
their incomes for housing may be eligible for housing essistence 
and should eaoply to the Sonoma Councy Rousing Authority. The 


~» 
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Housing Authority currently receives approximately 75 
certificates per year to be allocated amoung 5 general areas of 
the county. However, funding for this program is expected to be 
cut-back, reducing the number of certificates or the amount of 


' assistance or possibly both. 


The Sonoma County Rental Information and Mediation Service 
provides information and assistance to persons who experience 
housing discrimination or landlord/tenant conflicts. The service 
is operated under contract with the Sonoma County Housing 
Authority. Other local agencies which handle discrimination 
complaints include: Sonoma County People for Economic 
Opportunity; Sonoma County Commission on Aging; Commission on the 
Status of Women; the California Division of Fair Employment and 
Housing; and, the California Human Development Corporation. 


Emergency Housing Program: The Emergency Housing Program provides 
direct grants to local government or nonprofit organizations that 


shelter needy persons and families on an emergency basis. Grants 
are awarded on a competitive basis to eligible organizations. 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY AND TIME-FRAME FOR IFPLEMENTATION OF HOUSING PROGRAMS 


PROGRAM/ACT ION 


Identify appropriate 
sites for residential 
developments and 
designate priority 
Gevelopment areas 


Develop Capital 
Improvement Plan 

to expand public services 
and alleviate constraints 


Continue to process 
applications in a 
tie ly ana. ei) LOLent 
manner and provide 
incentives for 
affordeble housing 


Consider edoption of 
policies to conserve 

and increese the existing 
supply of affordeble 
housing: 


Evaluate potential 
sites for low and 
moderate income 
housing 


RESPONSIBLE AGENCY FUNDING SOURCE 


City staff 


Planning Commission Staff budget 


City Councid 


Cityastatfs 
CLEYECOUnGL 


City statr 
Planning Commission 
City Council 


Staff budget 


Planning staff; 
Planning Commission; 
City Council 


Staff budget 


Pic Vooeeri sy OO. CO State and Federal 
Housing Authority; programs; private 
SeCLor Incentives 


Zi 


TIME RAME 


1985-86 


1985-86 


1985-86 


ongoing 


b | ) 
TABLE 3. (cont'd) 


SUMMARY AND TIMEFRAME FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF HOUSING PROGRAMS 


PROGRAM/ACTION RESPONSIBLE AGENCY FUNDING SOURCE TIKE-+ RAME 
Survey existing Building Inspector Staff budgets 1985-1990 
housing stock condition Fire Marshall ongoing 
Apply for Bityestalfs=so. Co. Starr budgets 1385-86 
appropriate state Housing Authority; ongoing 
and federal programs: local developers 


Apply for CDBG funding YY 
for Rehabilitation and 

public improvements in 

low and moderete income 

neighborhoods 


Study feasibility of u y 
issuing single family 

and multi-family bonds 

for new construction 


Study TeasipLiavy of bi bs 1985-86 
utilizing FmaA Section 

DLS COeeORStUDUCt “6D 

assisted housing units 

Study Teesibi lity oF i i 1987-1290 
utilizing 

redevelopment process 


SUPEBRY AND TIME-FRAME FOR IKPLEKENTATION OF HOUSINGS PROGRAMS 


PROGRAM/ACTION 


Initiate a voluntary 
energy recrorit 
program 


Actively enforce 
Title 24 energy 
standards 


Initiate community- 
wide recycling program 


Provide public 
information on 
housing assistance 


Provide information 
and referral to 

SERIMS on issues of 
housing discrimination 
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TABLE 3 (cont'd) 


RESPONSIBLE AGENCY FUNDING SOURCE 


Building Inspector 
Utility Representative 


Utility Program 


Building Inspector Staff budgets 


City stat ft Private sector 


disposal rates 


Clty SUdol so. De 
Housing Authority 


Staff budgets 


CityeStaff; SCRIMS So. Co. Housing 


Authority Contract 


2 


TIME-F RAME 


1985-1990 
ongoing 


1985-1990 
ongoing 


1985.-86 


1985-1990 
ongoing 


1985-1220 


engoing 


LIPS HOUSING REEDS ASSESSENT 
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COPRRJNITY PROP ILE 


Regional Setting 


Cloverdale is a small rural community situated in northernmost Sonoma 
County. The Russian River and fertile valleys bound the community on 
the east with a backdrop of coastal hills rising to the west. 
Historically Cloverdale has had a resource based economy oriented 
toward forest product manufacturers and other agriculturally related 
producers. Although Cloverdale is somewhat insulated from the 
growing urban areas of Santa Rosa and Southern Sonoma Couny, recent 
activities of Geothermal Development at the Geysers (to the east) and 
the completion of recreational facilities at Lake Sonoma (directly 
west of the City) are expected to generate new employment 


_ opportunities and attract newcomers to settle in the area. 


Population Trends 


Cloverdale experienced very slow population growth during the 1920's 
and 1930's increasing 6% each decade. In-migrants began to settle in 
Cloverdale during the 1940's and 1950's attracted by the availability 
of housing and timber related employment. As shown in Table 4 
population growth during this period far cutpaced the average growth 
experienced in the County and the San Francisco Bay Region with a 
dramatic 60% growth over 1940's and 120% growth during 1950's. The 
period from 1960 to 1970 showed only moderate population growth of 
14% compared to the County average of 39%. During the past decade 
Cloverdale’s sopulation grew from 3,251 in 19/70 to 4,787 in 1980 - an 
increese of 25%. The County everage growth over the seme period was 
LOK. 


YEAS POPULATION PERCENT CHANGE SONCMA COUNTY ABAG REC! 
1220 718 - 

1930 fey 6.0% 

1940 809 6.0% - 

ile) Bee Ps Selah. LO.7% - 
1960 2048 120.4% A2 5k aD 
1970 SLL 14.2% 39.0% Pa ee 
1980 yoo Liev 46.3% oe 
1984 4244 6.4 1.8% 


Sources U.S. Census: 1984. Dent. of Fanane 
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FIGURE 2 


CLOVERDALE'S POPULATION TRENDS 
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Current 1985 population figures estimate 4,600 people within the 
Cities boundaries and 6,400 including the unincorporated balance of 
the City's Sphere of Influence. These figures indicate a population 
growth rate of 15.3% over 5 years compared to the averege for all 
Cites an the County of 215%. hinile Cloverdale has been slow to 
grow when compared to other sections of the County, a population 
influx is expected in the next two decades attracted by the pleasant 
living environnent, available housing and new employment 
opportunities. 


Population, Housing and Employment Projections 

According to a recent report from the Association of Bay Ar 
Governments (ABAG), Sonoma County is projected to be the fastest 
growing county in the San Rignelsce Bay Region accompanied y the 
highest growth rate in jobs.” While most of this growth is projected 
to occur in Santa Rosa and southern Sonoma County, Cloverdale's 
population is projected to increase by 50% over 1930 figures by the 
end of this decade. Table 5 summarizes populetion, housing and 
employment projections for Cloverdale. 
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projected population, household and employment growth, shown in Table 
5, includes the unincorporated portion of the City's Sphere of 
Influence. An additional 1980 population of 1,520 persons occupy an 
estimated 546 households within the unincorporated balance of the 
City's Sphere of Influence. Projected figures for the incorporated 
City Limits are provided by the County's General Plan which pyedicts 
a 1990 population of 5,200 growing to 7,100 by the year 2000. 


TABLE 5 


POPULATION, HOUSEHOLD & EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 


1980 CLOVERDALE SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 
PROJECTIONS Cin LS NSO Agsbe 1990." 1995s, e2000 
Population 3989 2207 §©6966400060— 7700 10500 913300 
Household Population soe 5439 6300 7600 10400 13200 
Occupied Households 52) ZL oh a 2o6u 22105 SAS S05 geo 5D 
Total Employment 1584 TB2)5 5 200@" 2100 2400me  2c08 
Persons Per Household 2.46 Zee OLZURGe ~ 2) 8 2250). 2522 


Employment. 


Cloverdale's local employment increesed 11% between 1960 and 1770 
rrom bes to pe jobs. stn ce 2 1970, local employment increased 37% 
totaling | Peet. abs in dee working predominantly in Men ufscturing 
Pielh, Retal. Vrace 22.0n, ane Construction 10s. Uther major 

to 


au 
es eee Health, Education, Transportetion end 


employment s S16 
remce end Real Estete. Services-es> shown inidable 6. 


Finance, inst 


bf 
While manufacturing continues to provide the major ity of jobs in 
Cloverdale, it hes declined significantly from oe% im 2970. =a 10% 
decrease. Local employment is projected to add approximately 279 
is 


jobs to the 1930 employment figures (an 18% increase) over the next 
decade, with a pr ojecte dg decline. in agriculture and mining employment 
offset by increases in Manufacturing, Wholesale and Re teil 
Employment. Employment in manufacturing and wholesale industries ere 
projected to increase by 39% over the next decade. Retail Trade is 
projected to incicese by 17% and service incustries by 10% over 1980 
levels. 
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Y FOR CLOVERDALE RESIDENTS 


Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing & Mining eS 22 
Construction 161 LOSE 
Non-Durable Goods Manufacturing LOY, Gor 
Durable Goods Manufacturing 364 Zoe0 
Transportation 62 oo7 
Communications & Other Public Utilities 49 wank 
kKholesale Trade 49 Bork 
Retail Trade By Marge! 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 60 Be: 
Business and Repair Services 43 Lay 
Entertainment and Recreation Services 26 eG 
Health Services 126 8.0 
Educational Services 63 4.0 
Other Professional & Related Services 56 pe: 
Public Administration wa 1 ee 
TOTAL 1,584 100.0 
SQULCe 1 eo0eUe, oe census 
TABLE 7 
COMPARISON OF REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 
BASIC EMPLOYMENT CLOVERDAL Sie me YUr SONOMA ASAG 
Cy. elt Ss INFLUENCE COUNTY REGION 
Agriculture & Mining Zoe 12.6 655 Bae) 
Mig. & Wholesale 2228 34.8 Zee) alot 
Retail 22eD 2a. 3 PAE breton 
Services Zee hoc 24.6 pas PY | 
Other*® Zuo 14.8 foot ERAGE 
SOUECES:, 92950 US. Census 
ABAGFe"S2 Projections" 
* Includes Construction, Transportation, Communicstion, Utilities, and Public 
Administration 
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Unemployment in Sonoma County is summarized in Table 8. 
unemployment has increased from 7.1% to a peak of 10.3% 
has fallen off to 8.1% as of March 1984. Many of the w 


Since 1980, 
in 1982 and 
orkers in 


Cloverdale and throughout Sonoma County are seasonally employed and 


heavily dependent on agricultural production and other s 
industries. 


TABLE 8 


SONOMA COUNTY UNEMPLOYMENT 1980-84 


YEAR SONOMA COUNTY 
1980 eee a 7.1% 
Jase yl 8.0 
1982 0S 
L233 ge 
JAN 1984 8.9 
FEB 234 ee) 
MAR 1984 Ear 


it 


Source: State Employment Development Departme 
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WORK DISABILITY NO. OF PERSONS PERCENT OF TOTAL WORKFORCE 
In Lebor Force rz pia 
Prevented from working 182 Ts) 

Not Prevented 6 ee 
No Work Disability ZS oy all 
FOTAL 2545) 100.0 
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Approximately 13% of the working population has some form of work 
disability. In 1980, 128 people (7.5%) were prevented from working, 
182 (5.3%) were disabled persons working in the labor force and the 
remaining 6 people (.2%) were not prevented but also not working 
because of a work diability. Of the total population, approximately 
4% have public transportation disabilities as shown in Table 10. 


» 


TABLE 10 


PUBLIC TRANSPORATION DISABILITY 


AGE GROUP NO. OF PERSONS PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 
65+ 86 Vig Bs 


Source: 1980 U.S. Census 
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Age and Sex Distribution of the Population 


The age distribution trends of a city's population are important 
considerations since they affect the demand for housing. Cloverdale 
is following regional and national trends towards the gradual aging 
of its population and declining percentage of school age children. 
Cloverdale's population is older and more settled than the average 
for the County. Due to the higher percentage of elderly and lower 
percentage of children in Cloverdale; the median age =inm. Loetwwas 35.4 
years versus a county-wide median of 31.8 years. 


Cloverdale has 34% more senior citizens (65 years or older) than the 
County average comprising 18.1% of the total population. Within this 
age group there is a higher proportion of women than hen, rei vesting 
a number of elderly households with female heads. An additional 
10.9% of Cloverdale's population is between the eges of 54-64 years 
Old. The growing elderly population creates a demand for units with 
common recreation facilities and easy access to commercial, medical, 
and transportation facilities. Elderly households often have 
special needs for handicapped access and facilities designed to 
accomodate handicapped persons. Because of soaring inflation in 
housing, energy and consumer goods experienced over the last decade, 
elderly households living on fixed incomes have an extra 
disadventeoe. 


Approximately 21% of the population lies within the productive age 
group of 34-54 years old. As the "baby boomers" approach middle age 
over the next decade, the percentage of people within this group will 


increase and the median ege will climb- - People within this age group 
are generally more settled and indicate a need for femily size 
housing. 

Approximately 25% of Cloverdale's populaticn is 18-34 Vears old. 

This "baby boom" generation hes created a demogreshic bulge 
nation-wide affecting everything from jobs and housing to spending 
patterns and borrowing trends. As the pcpulation eses, people 
entering the 18 to 24 ege group begin to form households, comaete in 
the job market and may become first-time home buyers. Market 
analysts suggest there is stil] a consicereble "pent up" denand for 
housing within this age grou om 

Another 25% of the 1980 population was under 18 yeers of age. This 
is a significant decreese from the 1970 distribution of 34% and 
follows national trends of defering child-bearing to leter years and 
increasing numbers of single and childless two-person households. 

The declining number of young children can result in a change in the 
types of housing units sought, since childless adults tend to have a 
higher combined income and prefer a high amenity lifestyle. This can 


increese the demand for condominiums or units in plenned 
Gevelooments. 
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TABLE 12 


AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION 


CLT Orr s Choy ERDALE SONOMA COUNTY 

AGE NO. OF PERSONS % FEMALE % MALE & TOTAL &% FEMALE &% MALE % TOTAL 
Under 18 oo. 2 Lee 24.8 1728 VA9 ZO 
18-34 239 Veo 1220) 24.8 ats) 14.6 ae 
35-54 851 10.8 On 3 A: 125 1054 Aaa 
54-64 436 Dah Ee, Leg Dae 4.4 26 
65+ F22 Sey 7.4 woe 120 Dok Ake Pie. 
TOTAL Spe Bg. BdaZ 47.5 100.0 SAG 48.4 100.0 
MEDIAN AGE 2D A oa .8 


Source: 1980 U.S, Census 
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HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS 


’ As a rural community, the median household income of Cloverdale 
residents is lower than national, state and regional incomes and also 
lower than much of Sonoma County. In 1980, Cloverdale's median 
household income was $16,682 compared to the County's median income 
of $17,734. The lower income level of Cloverdale's residents 
reflects a high percentage of elderly households and those living 
on fixed incomes. 


ABE Ee > 


COMPARISON OF INCOME LEVELS 


Source: 1980 Census 


The classifications of very low, low and moderate income levels are 
used by various state and federal agencies to determine eligibility 
for housing assistance programs. These income categories are defined 
> in relation to the county median income, adjusted for household size 
and updated ennually for the purpose of administering the various 
housing programs. The State Department of Housing and Community 
Development (HCD) has defined income categories es follows: 


INCOME LEVEL DEFINITION 

Very Low Inacone besSSikhiah pays ior tube, median 
IMNCcone 

Low Income Bevuween 51% and &6% of the 
i2dien income 
Be en 81% end 120% of the 


Above Moderate Above 120% of the median 


A 
Orisa 
eine Ohi. 
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Income categories for Cloverdale were calculated with Respect to the 
median income for the San Francisco Bay Region to include the 
localities share of the regional housing need. A comparison of the 
distribution of households by income level 1s shown in Table 14. 
According to these figures 49% of the total households in Cloverdale 
were Classified as lower income with the majority of these households 
(35%) in the very low income category, Any, additional.22%: of the 
households had moderate incomes and the remaining 29% were in the 
upper income group. These figures illustrate that in comparison to 
the regional distribution of households by income level, Cloverdale 
is highly impacted with lower income households. The overall 
proportion of lower jncome households is projected by ABAG to 
decrease somewhat by 1390 as each jurisdiction moves closer to the 
regional distribution. 


TABLE 14 


1979 HOUSEHOLD INCOME CHARACTERISTICS 


INCOME LEVEL CLOVERDALE SONOMA COUNTY ABAG REGION 
Median Household Income $16,682 sn oe aged $20 , 607 
Very Low Income 5D] (35%) 28% 23% 


Less than $10,304 


Lower Income 223 Cas 19 16 
SUG 2s to $16,486 


Moderate Income 350 (27%) 22 oD 
$16,487 to $24,728 


Above Moderate 461 (oe Sah 40 


Source: ABAG, "Housing Needs Determinations San Francisco Bay Region", July 
1983 3 
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unavailable. These households ere more likely to be overpaying for 
housing and subject to housing discrimination. Their needs are 
especially Gmportant® considerations: in eveluating the provision of 
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safe, decent and affordable housing for all income levels and in 
developing targets for the community's housing programs. 


Of the total households in Cloverdale, 179 (11%) were classified as 
below poverty level in 1980. An additional 114 households (7%) were 
Classified as within 124% of poverty, comprising a total of 293 
households (18% of all households) living near poverty. (The poverty 
level used by the U. S. Census Bureau is considerably less than HUD's 
eligibility limits for low and moderate income families by a factor 
of 200 percent.) The majority of these households are families, 
female headed and/or elderly householders as shown in Tables 15 and 
AWey 


Families and Fernale Headed Households 
Single parent households and families with chidren are the most 
likely to have affordability and housing discrimination problems. 
Approximately 70% of all households in Cloverdale are families with 
9% of the total headed by women. However, of the 179 households 
living in poverty, 35% are families headed by women. Families with 
children and single parent households have special needs for 
child-care, public transporation, and child-oriented recreation 
facilities. Housing programs targeted for lower income households in 
Cloverdale should accommodate the needs of both families and elderly 
households. 


Elderly end Handicapjed Rousenalds 
As discussed earlier, elderly residents comp 
portion of the population in Cloverdale. Of the total households, 
28% (446) are occupied by senior citizens. Approximately 76 elderly 
households in Cloverdale were living below the federally estsblished 
poverty level as reported in the 1980 Census, with an adciticnal 54 
senior households below 124% of poverty level. There : 
epproximetely 50% of all elderly households (130 households), are 
living near or below poverty in Cloverdale. 
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ae ee oe Department nenabilitation has estimated that 7.7 
PeCCeU on Vie CG aLy "s poy lation had some furm of physical or 
mental cGisability in 1981. Approximately 3.2% of the pooulation 
have some form of muscular-skeletal disability, while another 1.2 
percent have cardiovascular disabilities. These particular types of 
handicaps are often essocisted with elderly populations end generally 
indicate a need for certain social Services, wheelchair access and 
units in close proximity to public transporation and medical 
facilities. Because Cloverdale has a greater percentage of elderly 
than the County average, the number of persons with these types of 
disabilities ‘could be higher. While the atrordenility proble:s of 
this particuler group are difficult to es<ess besed on evaila ie 
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data, there are undoubtably affordable housing needs for handicapped 
persons. The special needs of handicapped persons should be given 
priority in affordable housing programs and programs addressing the 
needs of elderly populations. 


Large Families and Overcrording 


The majority of households in Cloverdale are one and two-person 
households (61%), another 31% are small families (3-4 persons), and 
the remaining 8% are large families. Household size in the City of 
Cloverdale has continued to decline from 2.6 persons per household in 
1975) too2 46%persons per household in 1980./ \Thisr trend is! expected 
to continue to the end of the century with a projected 1990_average 
household size of 2°47 decreasing*tol2.22\ in: theiyearyZ000. 


According to State Department of Housing and Community Development, 
overcrowding is defined as 1.01 or more persons per room. In 1980, 
there were 58 overcrowded households (3.5%) in Cloverdale. 
Overcrowding is often related to underutilized housing and 
affordability problems. Parents whose children have left home will 
continue to occupy a 3 or 4 bedroom home and young families often 
settle for smaller units that are more affordable. This imbalance 
between household size and housing unit size indicates a need to 
expand the supply of family size housing in Cloverdale. In addition, 
the shared housing concept, whereby two small households occupy one 
large unit and the provision of second units or "granny flats" can 
help to alleviate this problem and also addresses the needs of 
elderly housholds. 


Minority Households 


In 1980, there were 113 minority households in Cloverdale comprising 
7% of the total households (0.7 % Asian and 6.3% Spanish). The 1980 
Census reported that 25 of the Span nish households were lower income 
households. Secause of the substantial agricultural economy that 


surrounds Cloverdale, it is likely that many of these households are 
migrant farmworkers. The housing meéeds of farmworkers are difficult 
to define in quantitative terms due to the seasonal and migratory 
nature of farmworker employment, the large percentage of immigrants 
in the farm labor force, and the neture of the housing tnat is 


provided for this group. 


While the housing needs of the area's transient population is not 
documented, the seasonal nature of the City's basic industries and 
the draw of nearby recreational facilities indicate that this type of 
housing could be a special need of Cloverdale residents. Over the 
past 5 years, many of the City's motel complexes have been converted 
to year- round occupancy. With the con npletion of recreational 
facilities at Leke Sonoma, the demand for overnight lecaing is 


® d 


expected to increase, providing incentives to convert larger, 
historic homes into bed and breakfast facilities. The few historic 
homes that are suitable for this type of conversion are not 
considered affordable to the many lower income residents of 
Cloverdale and the conversion of these units to overnight facilities 
is expected to reduce competition in the limited supply of housing 
for the seasonally employed residents of Cloverdale. 


Housing Discrimination end Honeless Persons 
‘ LNG s etlon end vAEos Fersonrts 


Although housing discrimination is unconstitutional, there are many 
reports of continuing problems in this area (primarily involving 
rental housing). Since 1981, the Sonoma County Housing Authority has 
contracted with the Sonoma County Rental Information and Mediation 
Services, Inc. (SCRIMS) to provide housing services on a county-wide 
basis including: 1) rental information to tenants and landlords; 2) 
dispute mediation services for tenants and landlords; and, 3) aid in 
completing housing discrimination complaints. In the last year SCRIMS 
has served a total of 2,029 clients (82 percent of which were lower 
income) and handled 16 housing discrimination complaints. The City 
of Cloverdale should provide a referral service to this agency when 
landlord/tenant conflicts arise. 


Another special need which must be acdressed in the Housing Element 
is the growing numbers of homeless persons needing emergency shelter. 
Cloverdale has not experienced any significant problems in this area 
and has not been able to document a need for emergency shelters. 
However, the City will assist homeless persons by referral to the 
appropriate agencies and non-profit groups who provide emergency 
shelters. 
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TABEERAS 


AGE OF HOUSEHOLDER AND POVERTY STATUS 


BELOW POVERTY 100 10 124 % 125% OR MORE TOTAL 
HOUSEHOLDS OF POVERTY OF POVERTY HOUSEHOLDS 
# OF HH (%) # OF HH (%) # OF HH (%) # OF HH (%) 


Se a rr ner re ee ern FF FF Fe OS SS SS SS SSS ES ISS OSS SS SSS SS SSS = 


HOUSEHOLDER 15-64 


Families Tee ie) SG ene leg) 783 «©(48.6) 885 (55.0) 
Non Families Sal (SF.9) 30 (AE) 218 (1365) 279 OT 5)) 
SUB TOTAL Lise SOs Crk) SpE oe ol Get Sep eh rl Op el yal) Ral ST el (pe 
HOUSEHOLDER 65+ 

Families Bee uae) Gt) 22 ) Loo 2 Gy eS Oe) 
Non Families Lie eS ) Paros a) J mele 72s) ae ee ee 
SUBTOTAL 7608 (a7) Shu CNS.) SLGe UCEo 7) ePChuee “(2747 ) 
TOTAL i 2a Le) Be ite hel) 51g CBee) elo. 00.0 


Source: 1980 Census 
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TABLE 16 


FAMILIES, NON FAMILIES AND FEMALE HEADED HOUSEHOLDS 


FAMILIES W/ TOTAL TOTAL 
PRESENCE OF CHILDREN FEMALE HEADS FAMILIES © NON FAMILIES HOUSEHOLDS 
## HH x ## HH % ## HH Ciaice tai ok 
FRETS AES I ERS i pai eae bee band as toe) aes ad ae oa. Se pesca nice ees arpa Ration one peer cco pean oe Loe Ss ee a ee eas resaboraibercs ver pe eee ae Spee 
BELOW POVERTY 
w/children par. (3 578 65 hES.9) bate { 3.9) 
w/o children Bae sa) 45 2.8) jal (G24) Vis ( 7:2) 
ee em ee ee ee es ee es es ee ee we ee ee ee ee ee ee wee ee es we oe 0 oes ow ee ee ee es ee es es as ee oe ee ee ee ee ee mee ee ee ee oe 
SUBTOTAL GEC 3.06 2), 108 26.7) 7 (AER) LP 2121) 
1 
i] 
ABOVE POVERTY ! 
w/children COP Ne ae 163 8.8) 463 (28.8) 
w/o children GICs Beal oe nO (Sieh) 419 (26.0) 968 (60.1) 
Bere her a ees a eee ay ee tes Sa ea a ae Be ee eh sp ee 
SUBTOTAL Cae ( Saz red 012 2062 9) “U9 A 267 0) lasek 88-9) 
1 
= —- —__— eee 
TOTAL Ge ricOm ies ie Co .G) ASQ (3074) 1610 (i002) 
i] 


OE SE CE EE EL I SP Te he OR Pe RS OEE EE SF ERO OE Rw ee ow ee EEE SNE ew Sw COT GED OV Wwe mae Jan OSE Om Wer UES Pa OE SR SET ET 0 SS oan Pe OP GSE a OD a ow Oe 


sourec:) 1980 US) census 


TABLE 17 


PERSONS PER UNIT BY TENURE 


PERSONS PER UNIT OWNER OCCUPIED RENTER OCCUPIED TOTAL OCCUPIED 
# OF UNITS (%) # OF UNITS (%) # OF UNITS (%) 


One Person 193 eer) 25 Cone 3) 42h (26.6) 
Two Persons 402 (2545) 145 C*9 1) 547 (54,4) 
Three Persons 161 CURE) 99 (6.7) 260 (i623) 
Four Persons dows ( 9.9) 80 CRS 30) Zot (14.9) 
Five Persons 54 (37h) 30 (2179) 84 Gros) 
Six or More Persons 28 71.8) AG (7) 39 O22 5) 
TOTAL 595 (625) 596 C3725) ook 100.0 

1.00 Person per room 915 (55.0) 558 CAZES), 558 (96.4) 
TO rondo 16 ( .6) 22 ( .9) 38 ( Ou4) 
1.50 or more 4 ( =) 16 (20876) 20 C343) 
Mean Persons Per Unit 2.46 
Median Persons Per Unit 2S 


Source: saleetws S. Census. 
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HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 


Age and Condition of the Housing Stock 


The age of the housing stock has important implications with regard 
to the condition of the units. Since the average economic life of a 
residential structure is estimated at 30 years, many older units 
require rehabilitation to repair leaking roofs, cracked foundations, 
poor wiring, inadequate heating systems and/or faulty plumbing. In 
addition to wear end tear from weather and use, many older homes do 
not conform to current building codes, energy efficiency and 
structural safety standards. Ironically, many of the older units 
requiring rehabilitation are occupied by those who are least able to 
afford the necessary repairs. 


TABLE 18 


AGE AND GROWTH OF THE HOUSING STOCK 


UNITS PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

YEAR BUILT CONSTRUCTED OF TOTAL UNITS INCREASE 
19 39.0r earlier 321 16.5 32k - 
1940-1949 188 10.8 509 25.6 
1950-1959 479 21.6 588 eae 
1960-1969 LOL apie 220) Pa, 
1970-1974 | W566 1457 19.4 
1975-1979 Loe WeA 1656 ye Pr 
1930 2 tek 16/5 TEAL: 
1981 2 AS, 1684 => 
1982 Za )4 179 ies 
1933 dd 6 L720 .6 
AUG 1934 18 haD 1738 eG 
TOTAL ao 1793 Looe 
Sources, 12930 U.S. Gensus 

State Department of Finance Summary Reports 1981 to 1983 

City of Cloverdale, 1984 Building Permits Issued 


In Cloverdele, approximately 30% of the housing stock wes built prior 
to 1950 and is now over 34 years of ege. Although an in-depth survey 
of the housing stock condition has not been coapleted, many of tnese 
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housing units show visible signs of deterioration from deferred 
maintainence. An estimated 40% of the housing stock was built during 
the growth decades of the 1950's and 1960's, and require some minor 
rehabilitation such as paint and window caulking. Some of these 
units are beginning to show signs of deteriorating roofs and may need 
maintenance and repair of heating and plumbing systems as well. The 
remaining 30% of the housing units have been constructed since 1970. 
While the structural elements of these units is assumed to be in good 
condition, many of these units could benefit from normal maintenance, 
weatherization and added insulation in order to meet new State energy 
standards. 


The City's Building Inspector estimates that 20% of the housing stock 
or approximately 330 units need major rehabilitation. The Tarman 
tract, built in the early 1950's, has been the first target area to 
benefit under the County's Rehabilitation Program. Additional 
funding is needed and the City will continue to work with homeowners, 
landlords and tenants to rehabilitate their homes as a means of 
conserving the existing supply of affordable housing. 


Housing Inventory Trends 


Like many communities throughout California, Cloverdale experienced 
very little activity in housing starts during the period from 1980 to 
1963 primarily «duet toy theshigh interest rates and unemployment of 
the 1981- 82 recession. Recent development activity indicates a 
strong demand for housing in the Cloverdale area with several 
projects in the planning process. If ABAG's projections are realized 
housing activity is expected to ieee the levels aeperaenesy over 
the past cécade, increasing 50% by 199 


TABLEADS, 
1980 YEAR-ROUND HOUSING UNITS BY TYPE AND TENURE 


TYPE OF UNIT TOTAL OCCUPIED VER acCUPIED “NTER OCCUPIED 

# OF UNITS (%) # a ‘UNITS (%) e ‘OF WINES ( 25 

Single Family papaened % Wass. (qin B43 (53.0) BESS re 
Single Family Attached 18 C-252)5) 5 ( £3) > (8) 
Duplex (2 Units) 50 a) 92 (=28) ) 2h) 
Multi-family 3-4 Units Bie (755) 0 ( A 3 C25) 
5 or more Units 212 C3. 5) ie (2B) 200 (2.6) 
Mobile Homes 1% ( 8.4) 223 7h) 10 ( .6) 
TOVAE ape (100.0) SSS (6225) 596 sy) 

Source Pee Vase Census 


Homeownership continues to be the preference of Cloverdale residents 
with 62.5% of the totel occupied housing units being owner occupied. 
The vast majority of homeowners live in detached Single family units 
or mobile homes, while renters occupy most of the attached units, 
duplexes, and larger apartment complexes. 


The detached single family unit is the predominant housing type in 
Cloverdale comprising 72% of the total housing stock. There has been 
few attached single family or condominium units constructed over the 
past decade in Cloverdale, accounting for only 1.1% of the total 
housing stock. However this type of unit with smaller lots and unit 
sizes and somewhat more affordable prices is becoming more prevalent 
in the current housing market throughout Scriana County. 


The number of two to four unit structures has declined from 11% of 
the total stock in 1975 to 7% in 1580, while the number of apartments 
has climbed from 10% in 1975 to 16% in-1980. The inventory of mobile 
homes has also increased from 6% in 1975 to 8% in 1980 for a total of 
133 mobile homes in the City. Mobile homes and manufactured housing 
units provide another affordable alternative to the Standard detached 
Single family unit of the 1970's. 


In order to further evaluate the housing needs of Cloverdale 
residents in terms of affordability, the relationship between monthly 
housing costs and the ability of households to pay such costs must be 
analyzed. The ability of households to pay for housing is a function 
of income end cost of housing. According to standards used by most 
lending institutions and many stete and federal egencies, no more 
than 30% of a households income should be spent on housing. Using 
this assumption affordable monthly housing costs for Cloverdale 
residents by income level were calculated es shown in Tabbes 20." An 
overview of what Cloverdale residents were paying for housing in 1980 
is provided in Table 21. 


In 1980 the median contract rent was $230 end the median lortgsge 
payment was $398 which appears affordable to most households in 
Cloverdale. However, for people entering the market today the costs 
are much higher. The median asking prige of ail wupits eveilesle gn 
the market in February 1984 was $79,500" and the average price of 
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vacant for-rent units in May 1984 was $413. 
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TABLE 20 


AFFORDABLE MONTHLY HOUSING COSTS BY INCOME LEVEL 1980 


MAXIMUM GROSS AFFORDABLE MONTHLY MAXIMUM LOAN AMOUNT 
INCOME LEVEL MONTHLY INCOME PAYMENT OR RENT 9% 14% 
Very Low Below $739 Less than $222 $27 , 500 $18,700 
Low Income $740-$1,182 $223-$355 44,100 50,000 
Moderate Income $),182-$),773 $356--$532 66,000 44,300 
Above Moderate $1,774 or more $532 and up 66, 000+ 45, 000+ 


Based on 1979 County Median Income 
*Assuming a 30 year fully amortized fixed rate loan 
TEBE ES 21 


MONTHLY COST OF HOUSING 1930 


MONTHLY COST RENTER OCCUPIED OWNER- OCCUPIED” 

MORTGAGE OR RENT ## OF HH ( % ) ## OF HH aver) 
Less than $99 77 3 5) 169 (21g) 
$100-$149 48 ( 8.4) 116 Ce ie) 
$150-$199 93 (16.3) 61 Gerad) 
$200-$249 AZ (19.6) 43 (G55) 
$250-$299 69 za) 69 ( 8.8) 
$300-$349 64 Clie?) 36 (AG) 
$5 50=559 24 € 4475 39 (Pras OF 
$400-$499 65 C1104) 67 (“8355 
$500 or more 19 (ex 3) 188 (2309) 
Median Monthly Cost $230 $298 
Vacant For-Rent Average Cost $781 
Median Value Non-condominiums S70; Ua2 
Source: @29580, ULS.F Census 
* Includes owners who heve no mortoasges, hut are paying monthly casts (for exampl 
space fees in mobile parks). 
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It is clear from a comparison of home prices to the affordable 
monthly costs that lower income households are generally precluded 
from the home buying market and must rely on the available supply of 
Tental housing to meet their needs. While moderate income households 
can afford the majority of advertised rentals in Cloverdale, 
homeownership choices are extremely limited for this income group. 


TABLE 22 


HOUSEHOLDS PAYING OVER 30% OF INCOME 


INCOME LEVEL RENTER OWNERS TOTAL 
# OF HH ( %) # OF HH ( % ) # OF HH CX) 
VERY LOW INCOME HH 9] (75.7) 63 (eae 154 ( 9.7) 
Less than $8,867 
LOW INCOME HH 20 (a1 <3) EAI (ero) Ga) C52) 
$8 , 868-$14 , 187 
TOTAL LOWER HH eae (7 94 Canc) 205 (122) 
OTHER HOUSEHOLDS 18 Caen 70 (caso) 93 C58) 
TOTAL HH OVERPAYING 129 C821) 164 (10.3) 298 (18.7) 


Rousing fssistence Needs 
Although housing costs are much lower in Cloverdale than other arces 
of the county, a number of households ere overpaying for housing. 
Overpayment is especially critical for lower income households who 
pay a disproportionate share of their incomes for housing. An 
estimated 205 lower income households were overpaying for housing in 
1980 and therefore mey be eligible to participate in state and 
federal housing assistance programs. Many of these lower income 
households are minority, femele headed and/or elderly households es 
noted previously. The City should coordinate with the Sonoma County 
Housing Authority to ensure that Cloverdale's eligible households ar 
appropriately represented on the waiting lists for the award of 
Section 8 certificates. 


Housing affordability is a concern not only for lower inccme 
households but for all economic seaqnents of the community. 
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Approximately 19% of all households were paying more than 30% of 
their incomes for housing in 1980. Because homeowners generally have 
a higher income level than renters, the percentage of lower-income 
homeowners that are overpaying is relatively low. However, in the 
upper income brackets more homeowners are overpaying than renters. 

In addition to housing assistance needs for lower income households 
there is a need for more affordable owner-occupied housing for 
moderate and above moderate income households. 


Mobility and Recycling Trends 


The mobility of the population affects the affordability of the 
existing housing stock in many ways. For example, existing mortgages 
obtained over 10 years ago have much lower interest rates than could 
be obtained for a comparable home at current market prices. Those 
who purchased their homes on fixed rate loans have established 
affordable monthly housing costs that ere less susceptible to 
inflationary market forces. Home ownership provides a built-in 
equity savings in response to inflationary trends which gives added 
protection to these long-term homeowners. Federal income tax laws 
also favor homeowners over renters by allowing itemized deductions 
for their interest payments. These factors contribute to lower 
turnover rates in owner occupied housing, especially for lower income 
residents and those living on fixed incomes who are generally more 
restricted in their choice of housing and ability to pay. The long 
term residency of many homeowners in Cloverdale has provided a source 
of affordable housing for this group. Approximately 34% of all 
homeowners had no mortgage payments in 1980. 


On the other hand, renters are especially vulnereble to escalating 
housing costs as their tenancy is, for the most part, non-binding. 
In addition, turnover rates are generally much higher in rental 
markets while low vacancy rates increase competition for rental 
housing and cause market rents to rise with the increased demand. 
Tenants have less control over other costs related to housing, such 
as energy costs. hile homeowners can insulate their homes and 
install other conservation measures to reduce their utility bills, 
landlords end tenants are often reluctant to invest in these 
improvements. 


Availebility 

Another factor which affects the affordability of the housing stock 
is the availability of the units. In order to avoid excessive 
housing inflation an adequate supply and choice in the housing stock 
must be maintained. A wide range in the number and variety of 
NOUSing types, Sizes, costs, locations and en 


environments for both 
2 an ecequate choice in 
housing. Vacancy rates are an indication of nousing evailebility 
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with optimal vacancy rates determined by the number of moves made 
within the market area over an approximate one or two month period. 
The State Department of Housing and Community Development describes 
optimal vacancy rates of 2.0 percent for-sale and 6.0 percent 
for-rent as providing an adequate choice in the available housing 
stock allowing sufficient elasticity in the housing market to keep 
housing costs in balance with housing demand. 


The housing market in Cloverdale 1s characterized by extremely low 
vacancy rates of 0.8% for-sale and 1.0% for-rent in 1980 with a total 
available vacancy rate of 1.8%. A more recent housing vacancy 
survey, conducted by the Federal Home Loan Bank in June of 1983, has 
revealed a tightening of the housing market with an overall vacancy 
of 1.0%. Rental housing has become severely limited in the past 4 
years with no vacancies in multi-family units or mobile homes. A 
reported 1.3% vacancy in single family units has eased the single 
family market, somewhat but still falls short of the 2.0 percent 
optimum rate. 


Low vacancy rates over a long period of time tend to provide upward 
pressure on housing prices and rents. Since the real estate 
recession of 1981-82, housing supply has not caught up with the 
demand. Construction trends have fluctuated considerably over the 
pest 4 years and are below projected levels. The current tight 
housing conditions in Cloverdale illustrate a need to expand the 
housing supply in order to avoid undue housing inflation and 
indicates a strong demand for new construction in both rental and 
Single family markets. 
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TABLE 23 


1980 VACANCY AND TENURE OF UNITS 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 


TENURE CLOVERDALE SONOMA COUNTY 
Owner Occupied 60.1 58.8 
Renter Occupied 36.0 bee} 
hota DClUurreD 96 ok G25 
Vacant For Sale <3 Te 
Vacant for Rent 1.0 eet 
TOTAL AVAILABLE nS 2.8 
Occasional Use eZ San 
Other Vacant 1 ays" Lay) 
TOTAL VACANT 3.6 72 
Source: 1980 U.S. Census 
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Energy Costs 


Energy costs are a significant factor affecting the affordability of 
housing today. Energy consumed for household use is primarily in the 
form of gasoline for vehicles, natural gas and electricity for home 
space heating and cooling, water heating and appliances as shown in 
Figure 3. Costs for all three sources are projected to increase 
faster than overall inflation. Annual real increases (inflation 
adjusted) are projected for the period from 1980 to 1990 at 7.3% for 
gasoline, 7% for natural gas and 1.6% for electricity. Rates rox 
electricity are expected to increase more rapidly beyond 1990. 


The result of escalating fuel costs is an increasing percentage of a 
houschold's income being devoted to cnergy needs. Of particular 
concern is the effect on lower-income families who will be paying a 
disproportionate amount of their incomes for energy expenditures. 


Many of these people cannot afford to insulate their homes, install 


solar collectors, or buy new, more efficient appliances or vehicles. 
Ironically, they often occupy older, substandard housing and operate 
outdated or inefficient appliances and cars. 


While the effects of State regulations, utility programs and rising 
fuel costs are expected to reduce the consumption of natural gas and 
Slow the growth in the demand for electricity, a large potential for 
conservation still remains in improving the energy efficiency of the 
existing housing stock, the development of solar space and water 
heating, and the applicatiop of mixed use and increased densities to 
improve energy eft iclency. 


An evaluation of the conservation potential for Sonoma County 
indicates that local policies could reduce total residential 
consumption by approximately 30% over the next decade. The 
California Energy Commission estimates that 20% of all gas space 
heating and 20% of all electric space heating can be conserved. 

Other significant reductions can be achieved in. space cooling (30%) 
water heating (25%) and other uses (15%). These figures are based on 
an active local policy for Energy conservation emphesizing low cost 
measures and practices having a Simple payback of less than 5 


years. The League of California Cities has adopted a policy 
statement for energy conservation (included es. Appendix B) with 
recommencations for cities to develop a strategy for reducing energy 


consumption and devising their own eneray programs. Aiong the 
recommended programs are: Geveloping expertise of ELLY Seat: 
providing public educational Services; energy design considerations 
in the approval of new subdivisions; and, weatherization of existing 
buildings. 


Retrofit of existing buildings may well be the Single most cost 

er lective means of reducing energy consumdtion in the residential 
sector thereby enhancing the atforcability of the housing stock. The 
City could play an active role in provicing public information and 
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FIGURE 3 
Energy Consumption Patterns 
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assistance as part of an on-going housing rehabilitation and 
conservation program. Energy conservation in municipal buildings 
could serve as a demonstration program and provide a starting point 
for a community awareness and public education program. A community 
recycling program could also be initiated by coordinating with the 
local disposal company. There are numerous sources of public 
assistance and funding for energy related projects listed in Table 
24. The cost-effectiveness of these programs can be enhanced by 
working with utilities which offer free energy audits and zero 
interest loans for conservation measures. 


There are six general conservation measures that have proven to be 
cost effective: in reducingveneroy demand’ in the residential sector. 
Installation of these measures can generally be financed with no 
interest by the local utility. Table 25 describes these measures and 
includes other "practices" for reducing energy consumption in the 
residential sector. In general, a "measure" involves a physical 
change in a building or appliance, and a "practice" suggests a 
behavioral change in how a building or appliance is used. The 
sequence or order in which conservation measures are implemented will 
affect the actual savings and cost-effectiveness of a particular 
measure. For example, installation of a passive or active solar 
system could be more costly or provide lower savings if the heating 
loads were not first reduced by adequate insulation. In Table 25, 
first order actions should be given priority as they provide the 
greatest potential savings at the lowest initial cost. 


In addition to the potential for conservation, alternative 
technologies and local energy resources can provide considerable 
energy savings and help create new job opportunities. Solar 
technologies have the greatest potential applications in the 
residential sector. Space heating and cooling, ventilation and 
natural lighting can generally be echieved through passive design 
features. Active solar systems have proven to be cost effective for 
water heating in pools and for domestic or commercial use. Typical 
savings of 60-76% can usually be achieved with adequate solar access 
and proper design. Photovoltaics, which convert sunlight directly to 
electricity may be competitive with utility sources by late 1986. 

The California Energy Commission estinetes that, optimistically, 
rooftop photovoltaic systems could potentially provide electricity 
for two percent of the new homes buiit in 1986, , end reach es many es 
40-45% of the new homes built by the year 1990.°° Other potential 
energy sources include "biomass" resources from agricultural wastes 
and the cogeneration of electricity with energy used in manufacturing 
processes. 


Under the Subdivision Map Act, all California cities are required to 
consider energy conservation practices in the design and epproval of 
new subdivisons. The Solar Rights Act of 1978 enables local agencies 
to review new subdivision plens to ensure solar access. In 

particular, the Solar Rights Act requires that tentative subdivision 
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Source 


Local 


State Parks 


California Energy 
Comnission 


California Energy 
Commission | 


California Energy 
Extension Service 


Solid Waste 
Management Eoard 


Department of 
Eneroy 


HCD 
HCD 


CLhiee of 
Economic 
Opportunity 


Community Services 
Administration 


HUD 


Department of 
Agriculture- 
Farmer's 

Home Administrati 
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: TABLE 24 Energy Funding Sources 


Name of Program 


Municipal reserves or 
pension fund deposited 
in local bank 


Urben open space and 
recreation program -- 
innovative progrems 
funds 


Schools and hospitals 
energy loan program 


Streetlight conversion 
loan program 


Energy conservation 
contracts 


Materials and energy 
TeECOvery —Crancs 


Environmental and 
energy education 


Deferred payment re- 
habilitation fund 


Self-help housing 
aSS i seeance 


Low income weather- 
zation essistance 


1 


Regional solar incen- 
tives program 


Conmunity Developinent 
Block Grant 


Comunity Facilities 


Possible Use 


Leveraging for conserva- 
tion loans by bank (no 
risk tO°City) Or as Loan 


-quarantees 


Solar water heater for 
city pool or other 
{nnovative energy facility 


Retrofit loans for schools 
and hospitals 


Street light retrofitting 


Efforts to work with renters/ 
landlords, small businesses 
and other special tergets 


Waste-to-energy projects or 
recycling 


School and community conser- 
vation education programs 


Housing rehab and energy 
conservation for low end 
moderate income 


Self-help housing projects 
which could incluGe weather- 
lid GAON ec MGNnre tod it 


weatherization grants 


vw 


Meveriay costs of solar 
proj . 

Eneray projects ceared to 
Tow and moderate ince 
households 


Type 


Grant 


Loan 


Grent 


Grant 


Grent 


Grant 


Grant 


Grant 


Loan 
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TABLE 25 Energy Conservation Measures and Practices 


Common Characteristics: 
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may OF tay not entail 
installacion of zaterial or 
equipsent, but does require 
occupant “pareicipecion” 

sey result in occasional 
sacrifice, tut generally 


litrle 
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noticeable effect 
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MEASURES AND PRACTICES FOR REDUCING RESIDENTIAL 
ge Ne eS CU Ln, 
CONSUMPTION FOR SPACE HEATING AND COOLING AND WATER HEATING 
Nd NE OE ct EE ele dalle ado), 
Isc Order Actions 2nd Order Actions 
reer ee eS ee pA ees, a ea ae 
Examples: Exar:ples? 
Q ceiling faswlacton o wall {rculation 
OQ @eutcsatic thessostat o. thermal pane viudows 
setback timer o floor insularion 
Oo weather stripping and O» fluorescent Wights 
caulking o active solar systecs 
Oo water heater insulation QO some passive solar 
o pipe and duce insulation features 
o flow restrictors 
MEASURES Common Characteristics: Common Characteristics $s 
ee eee SSCL Sees, EUR iees Choe 
ae entail installarion of ae. same as (a) (b) and (e) 
materials of Type A measures 
be result in relatively long- be cost effect4veness ana 
lasting energy—efficiency physiemlcons trainees 
iuprovements to the building mey vary from structure 
structure or appliance Asey Acie sielethe-) 
Ce apply to virtually all Ce generally longer payback ane 
structures, relatively periods 
insensitive to occupant. 
behavior 
de relatively short peyback 
ee entail no sacrifice of cuality 
of living conditions and could 
fepreve confort and health 
Exarples: ‘ i eae i Exanples: —_ rae io 
© lower winter therzostac 9 thersostat serting at | 
setting on space heater 60° (space heating) and | 
0 higher suzcer thermostat 85° (space cooling) 
Setting on air cendieicner a idisited use of exp] iances | 
Oo lower tater heater 
thersostat secting 
PRACTICES @ ‘reduced use of hot vater | 
© <«ppliances off when not in use 
@ sone passive solar features | 
‘ 
! 
| 
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maps provide, to the extent feasible, for future passive or natural 
heating and cooling of homes. The law further Provides Ton-aelacal 
government to deny approval of a subdivision that does not meet these 
requirements. Local solar access ordinances and site review 
procedures are a means of implementing the provisions of the Solar 
Rights Act and ensure that new subdivisions do not preclude future 
solar energy opportunities. The Sonoma County Board of Supervisors 
has adopted Solar Access Guidelines which are included as Appendix C. 


This is particulary important in light of new state building energy 
Standards for all new homes (Title 24 of the California 
Administrative Code). Acministered by local governments, these 
standards greatly encoureye the use of passive heating and cooling 
systems, as well as active solar systems. Local governments Can 
ensure that the energy efficiency goals of the Title 24 standards are 
met by routinely considering the issue of solar access early in the 
subdivision review and building permit process. 


Proper building orientation and lot configurations can maximize the 
opportunity for solar heating and cooling as shown in Figure 4. 

Where possible, streets should be oriented to provide the units with 
south exposure and properly landscaped to reduce street glare and 
provide summer shade. Appropriate setbacks relative to the 
orientation of the buildings and the placement of landscaping are 
importent considerations to ensure solar access. Increased densities 
and utilization of common wall areas can also reduce space heating 
and cooling costs in multi-family developments. Mixed use 
developments that locate housing in close proximity to employment and 
shopping areas can reduce energy costs for transportation. 
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FICURE 4 Energy Design Guidelines 
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Projected New C struction Needs 


The Association of Bay Area Governments (ABAG) provides an analysis 
and projection of housing needs for Cloverdale's Sphere of Influence. 
The projected figures are based on an in-depth analysis of population 
and employment trends, market demand, commutation patterns, and the 
availability of suitable sites and public facilities. These figures 
include the community's share of the regional housing need and are 
used to evaluate the community's ability to meet these needs and 
establish feasible quantified objectives for the development and 
maintenance of housing for all income groups. 


While it is important to consider the regional allocation in 
evaluating the comaunity's projected housing needs, it is recognized 
that the total housing needs may exceed availeble resources and the 
community's ability to satisfy this need within the content of the 
general plan requirements. The City's quantified objectives need not 
be identical to the identified housing needs, but should establish 
the maximum number of housing units that can be constructed, 
rehabilitated, and conserved over a five-year time frame. 

ABAG's projected new construction need for the ten year period from 
1980 to 1990 is 1,178 new units within the City's Sphere of 
Influence. This figure includes the number of units calculated as 
the 1980 existing need plus the number required to provice for the 
projected household growth, and at the same time allows for an 
optimal vacancy rate to keep the market in balance. The 10 year 
projection anticipated an average annual rate of construciton of 120 
units per year. Since 1980, only 82 new units have been constructed, 
including 18 units finenced by CHFA, 4 rental units and 1 mobile 
home, leaving a remaining new construction need for the five-year 
period “from 128s -to 1990-of 1096 “new units."° These projected 
figures do not include losses resulting from demolitions or 
conversions which have occured in the community. Over the past five 
years, only two units have been converted (to Bed and Breadfast Inns) 
increasing the 5 year new construction need to 1,098 or approximately 
PLD ont Ss. 


It is important to recognize that ABAG's projected figures include 
the unincorporated balance of the City's Sphere of Influence. While 
the majority of housing units are expected to be constructed within 


the current City Limits, an estimated 36% are likely to be developed 
as rural residential sites along the perimeter of the City's 
boundaries. 


Projected Housing Nsed by Incone Level 


In order to determine the number of units required to fulfill the 
needs of all income groups for Cloverdale, the locelity's projected 
housing needs were allocated by incone category eccording to the 
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percentages contained in ABAG's recent report, "Housing Needs 
Determinations". The intent of the regional allocation is "to avoid 
further impaction of locaj ities with relatively high proportions of 
lower income households". ABAG establishes these projected figures 
by weighting the average distribution for each city, with the 
existing county and regional percentages. The projected number of 
households by income category reflects a movement towards the 
regional distribution. Because Cloverdale's 1980 distribution showed 
a relatively higher proportion of Very Low Income households, the 
projected needs allocates a lower percentage to the very low income 
category with higher percentages allocated to low and above moderate 
income categories. The number of moderate income households is 
projected to be maintained at 22%. 


Using the Department of Finance summary reports and City records to 
estimate the type, tenure and affordability of recently constructed 
units, a breakdown of the 5 year projected new construction need was 
Getermined as shown in Tables 26 and 27. Rounding these figures, the 
new construction need can be summarized as follows: 


By Tenure: 660 owner-occupied units and 440 renter occupied 


By Type: 780 single family, 220 multifemily and 100 mobile 
homes; 


By Income Category: 525 lower income, 240 moderate income and 
330 above moderate income. 


While the actual number and type of units constructed over the next 5 
years will depend on a variety of factors, these figures represent a 
Goal or target Tor the City to use in evaluating the provision of 
adequate sites, establishing quantified objectives and developing a 
comprehensive set of housing goals, policies and programs to address 
the identified needs of the community. 
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TABLE 26 


> YEAR PROJECTED NEW CONSTRUCTION NEEDS BY INCOME LEVEL 


1980-1990 
PROJECTED NEED 


~ 1980-1984 
Bie Ae exh aU bai | 


1985-1990 
PROJECTED NEED 


Very Low Income BAZ” &009%) 
Low Income kets yeas OS: 
Moderate Income ZS (22%) 
Above Moderate 269. (52%) 


TetaleGqits 


Source: 


ABAG's, "Housing Needs Determinations", 


July 1983 


DOF, Population and Housing Estimates, Jan 1984 


City Records of Building Activity 


TABLE 27 


2 YEAR PROJECTED NEW CONSTRUCTION NEED 8Y TYPE AND TENURE 


1980-1990 1980-1984 1985-1990 
PROJECTED NTED UNITS BUILT PROJECTED NEED 

Single Family E56 (73%) ra) Wie 
Multi-family LE BCLOS 4 28 

Mobile Homes TD OM C 18% il 28 

TOTAL 1,178 82 1,096 
Owner FSO E2%) 78 658 
Renter 442 (38%) 4 438 

TOTAL 1,178 82 1,096 
Source: ABAG's, "Housing Needs Deterainations", 1983 


City Records end DOF estimates of units 
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ANALYSTS OF VACANT LAND 


In order to determine if there is sufficient land to accomodate the 
projected new construction need with appropriate zoning to facilitate a 
variety of housing for all income levels, an inventory of vacant land 
suitable for residential development was compiled. This information was 
field checked and evaluated to identify Wie sacl constraints to the 
development of housing. Consideration was given to environmental 
contraints; the availability of public services; proximity and access to 
community facilities; as well as, the City's goals and objectives outlined 
in the General Plan. nes relat fonship of these factors to the development 
capacity is reflected in the allowable density within each land use 
category. 


The Low Density category of the General Plan (0.2 - 1.0 units per acre) 
includes those areas where existing parcelization, physical terrain, flood 
hazards, soil suitability, access problems and/or the capacity of public 
facilities limit the ultimate development potential. Approximately 23 
acres of developable land are within this land use designation. 


The Single Family Residential land use designation includes those areas 
that are partially developed or are anticipated to be developed at 4 to 6 
UNITS per acre. [he intent of this classification is to recognize the 
existing single family residential neighborhoods and insure that new infill 
development is compatible. These areas are generally bound by arterial 
streets and convenient to schools, shopping and community facilities. 

There are an estimated 31 acres of vacant land designated for single femily 
residential cevelopment within the City's boundaries. 


Those areas within the Medium Density Land Use designation of the General 

Plan (6 - 15 units per acre) are the most appropriate sites for a range of 

housing densities because they are in clos e proximity to community 
facilities and can be served by the exi 
ensities provided in this land use categ 

and cost for a wide choice in housing ppor tunities. . Approximat 

acres of developable land remain for medium density development. 


a 


Sting infrastruture. The range of 
OFY assures a Tix Of housing types 
tely 18 


The High Density Lend Use category of the General Plan (16+ BS per acre) 
applies to areas designated for multi-femily residential development to 
insure production of rental MGUSING Sites within this land use pea ae 
are anaclose. proximity to Heyer trans sportetion routes, eimployiient arees, 


community facilities and local downtown shopping areas. Land Gea aiebeo 

for high density cevelopnent enconsesses sroximatel 9 SereS Rit hi Ley ne 
ae 

City. 


The bulk of developable land in Cloverdale consists of two lar 


rge parcels 
recently annexed to the Cityve: these sites are desionated .as Plannd ng 
Reserve by the City's General. Plan (4 -.6.5 units per acre) recognizing the 
opportunity for new and innovative designs anrorded by the flexibility of 
planned ceveloprients. This Jand use designation is intended to urevide a 
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wide range of affordable home ownership and rental opportunities through 
the use of mixed densities in developments that include physical and 
Social amenities such as common open space, recreation centers, swimming 
pools, bikeways, pedestrian walkways, and landscaping. Within the con- 
text of a comprehensive development proposal, compatible non-residential 
uses are being considered along ma jor arierial streetseand adjacent to 
existing industrial land uses. 


Another site which is zoned for residential development is designated 
as Mixed Development in the City's General Plan. Residential uses are 
allowed within this land use category in areas that exhibit unique 
characteristics providing for a compatible mix of land uses. Mixed use 
developments will often increase the 
housing and generate revenues to off 
ated with growth. 


ee 


feasibility ‘of providing: lower=cost 
Seu inpacts vonrCaty services as 
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Projected Build-Out 


The projected build-out of vacant and underutilized residential sites 
was based on the range of densities allowed under each General Plan 
Residential Land Use Category and existing zoning designations. Table 
28 summarizes the results of the land inventory and the locations of 
potential residential sites are shown in Figure 5. 


The results of the analysis conclude that there are adequate sites 
withing the City's current boundaries to accommodate the projected growth 
to the year 1990. There is approximately 300 acres of developable resi- 
dential land within the 1984 City Limits with a projected build-out of 
1,234 to 2,049 units (including recently annexed areas) providing a mix 
of housing types. This amount of developable land should give suffi- 
client leeway for the market to operate without undue constraints on the 
availability of adequate sites. Many of these sites have proposed 
development plans that are currently being reviewed. 


In order to determine the maximum feasible number of units tha 
constructed as required by State Lew, an analysis of those projects 
currently in the planning process was conducted. There are six projects 
currently proposed that could provide 1332 to 1432 new units at tota 
build-out. This includes: two large planned developments in the 
annexation area, a 60 unit apartinent complex, 13 Single’ family lots, 24 
detached units and 2 duplexes on an infill site. As simarized in Table 
29, a wide range of housing types and densities is reflected including 
364 multi-family units, 475 mobile/manufactures homes, 300-400 cluster 
residential units, as well as, 193 single family detached units. In 
contract with ABAG's projected figures which. predict a larger proportion 
of single family units and lower number of multi-family units (see Table 
27), local developers are responding to the. greater demand for rental 
housing and affordable homeownership opportunities. 
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The majority of the units, proposed for two planned developments, are to be 
phased with an estimated annual construction of approximately 120 units per 
year. Including an additional 101 units from various smaller projects, 
approximately 700 new units could be constructed by 1990 (140 units per 
year) representing 70% of the projected new construction need of 1100 
units. This level of construction reflects a 40% increase in the housing 
stock. A maximum feasible target of 700 new units over the next 5 years 
appears to be an aggressive but realistic goal for the community that will 
require a diligent effort and coordination on behalf of the City and local 
Gevelopers. 


Housing for all economic segments of the community could potentially be met 
through the development of these sites with the variety of housing types 
proposed. Mobile homes and multi-family housing types could meet the needs 
of Cloverdale's lower income residents while the production of single 
family and cluster units could provide for the moderate and above moderate 
income groups. Additional units for low and moderate income households 
could also be constructed through the provision of density bonuses 
(pursuant to Section 659150f the California Government Code) and the 
adoption of a second unit ordinance. 


The intent of the density bonus provisions of State law is to provide 
incentives for the construciton of low and moderate income housing. 
Specifically the law requires that, "When a developer of housing agrees to 
construct at least 25 percent of the total units of a housing development 
for persons and femilies of low or moderate income, es defined in Section 
50093 of the Health and Safety Code, or 10 percent of the total units of a 
housing development for lower income households, as defined in Section 
20079.5 of the Health and Safety Code, a city, county, or city and county 
shall either (1) grant a density bonus or (2) provide other incentives of 
equivalent finencial value." 


"Density bonus" is further defined as "a density increase of at least 25 
percent over the otherwise maximum allowable residential density under the 
applicable zoning ordinance and land use element of the general plan. The 
density bonus shall not be incluced when determining the number of hausing 
units whach Is equal tom 0 ters 25 percent af the totaly® The denisty bonus 
shall apply to housing developments consisting of 5 or more dwelling 
UBGGS 


In evaluating the build-out of vacant sites in Cloverdale, potential 
density bonuses were estimated for sites within the Medium Density and 
Planning Reserve land use designations. An estimated 400 additional units 
could potentially be available through the provision of density increases. 
This represents a maximum figure that could provide an estimated 100 to 400 
new units availeble to low and moderate income households. 


Each jurisdiction is required to esteblish procedures for carrying out the 
density bonus provisions of State lew. In this respect, the Cheyaot 
Cloverdale should develop a statement of policies regarding density bonus 
incentives in order to: cefine the process and procedures; establish 
criteria and cevelopment standards for the selection of suiteble sites; 
and, target housing types to meet the identified needs of the community. 
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TABLE 28 


a 


INVENTORY OF DEVELOPABLE RESIDCNTIAL SITES 


SITE: ACREAGE 


LOW DENSITY (.2 - 1.0 du/ac) 


ZONING POTENTIAL UNITS 


CONSTRAIRTS 


Access, Creek setback, slope 
Access, Noise, Flood plain 
13 lots proposed 


Street improvements-utilities at site 
Access Creek setback slope 

Access, Creek setback, slope 

Access 

Small infill parcel 


Slope, Ag displacement 

small infill parcel 

Small infill parcel 

Access 

Infill parcel adjacent to site #9 
Proposed for 4 units (duplex) 
Proposed for 60 epts. FHA financed 


’ Creek setback, access 
intl eparcel 
Infill parcel 
24 units proposed; Creek setback 
iniiilenarcel Nigh soensity 


Annex Area-sf, mf & mobile homes 
Annex Area-sf, mf & cluster homes 
slope 


| 14.00 LD 3 14 

2 7.34 LD 2 7 

3 1.54 LD as ik 
Total 22.88 Sens 78 
SINGLE FAMILY (4 - 6 du/ac) 

4 9.60 SF 38 58 

5 93 SF 4 6 

6 5.50 SF 22 33 

7 14.28 SF 57 86 

8 250 SF 2 3 
Total 30.81 1235) (=. 186 
M=DILE4 DENSITY (6 - 15 du/ac) 

9 9.02 MD 54 135 
10 13 MD i 2 
ila 36 MD 2 5 
12 86 MD 5 13 
13 1.50 MD 9 23 
14 31 MD 2 5 
15 6.00 MX 36 30 
Total 18:18 (ie Mer ey 
HIGH DENSITY (16 - 20 cu/ac) 

16 1.00 HD if 20 
17 a7: HD 12 i5 
18 4.00 HD 64 80 
19 1.56 HD 25 31 
20 1.93 HD 31 39 
Total 9.26 TA Le5 
PLANNING RESERVE (4 - 6.5 du/ac) 

mal 136.00 PR 544 884 
22 70.00 PR 280 455 
23 6.37 PR 25 4l 
Total. 212.37 849 13580 
TOTAL 793.50 1234 ~ 2049 
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TABLE 29 zi 
CLOVERDALE PROJECTED BUILD-OUT OF DEVELOPING SITES BY TYPE 


1 Mobile/Manu=> 

SITE pinear risen lives maine osama oe o= eS open a Ek 

& ale 13 

14 4 4 

a5 60 60 

19 24 24 

AL 91 220 475 186 

25 65 200-400 80 445-545 
TOTAL 193 300-400 364 £75 1332-1432 
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GOVERNENTAL CONSTRAINTS 


Potential governmental constraints to the development of housing may 
include land use controls, local processing and permit procedures, 
building codes, site improvements and/or development fees. Land use 
controls can limit available land or densities, and thus, increase 
development costs. The approval process can delay construction and 
increase overhead costs on interest bearing loans. Building codes 
may add material costs or limit the buildable area of a site. In the 
wake of Proposition 13, many communities require additional site 
improvements in addition to special fees, (park dedication, "bedroom 
taxes" or capital improvement fees) which may increase the cost of 
each housing unit. Many developers have indicated that these 
increases in costs are transfered directly to the price of the units. 


Land Use Controls 


Land use controls are not a major constraint to the development of 
housing in Cloverdale where there is sufficient land to accomodate a 
wide range in the type, density and price range of housing. The City 
will also assist local developers in locating specific sites for the 
development of housing and will provide bonus incentives to 
developers who provide a certain percentege of the units for low and 
moderate income households. The City will continue to monitor the 
supply of available land and will periodically review the range of 
densities to ensure that adequate sites are available for a wide 
choice in the type and cost of housing. 


Processing and Permit Procedures 
EDC eS Siig een Sernl er EUCEOUneS: 


The impact of processing time upon housing costs is related to the 
increasing trends of construction costs, land costs and financing 
charges. Each month of delay in processing can add $500 to $1,000 to 
the price of a home. State law has established a fremework for the 
review and processing of development plans that can be influenced to 
a limited extend by local policies. Because Cloverdale is a small 
rural community, there is not a backlog of proposed projects nor a 
sophisticated processing procedure es there is in other communities. 
The City of Cloverdale has a very responsive cevelopment climate 
which provides effective project review within a reasonable 
timeframe. Most projects that conform to current General Plan 
policies can receive preliminary epproval within 60 days of a 
completed application. The City may expedite processing of 
applications as a bonus incentive for projects that include 
provisions for low and moderate income households. 


In some instances, delays in the process are ceused by poor design 


US 
and physical constraints or environnental impacts which a developer 
has failed to adequately sdcress. A poorly cesigned subdivision is 
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more costly to develop and can cause delays in the approval process 
in order to revise, correct or improve development plans. The City 
maintains an open dialogue with developers to assist them in 
identifying issues and developing mitigation measures to address 
constraints. Developers can avoid delays in the approval process 
by: 1) carefully evaluating the development potential and site 
constraints, 2) communicating their needs and goals early in the 
process with a concept review, and 3) incorporating departmental 
responses into their development plans. 


Building Codes 


Building Codes have not been a major constraint to the development of 
housing in Cloverdale. While new State requirements of Title 24 have 
provided additional requirements for building plans related to energy 
efficiency, the initial costs on a per unit basis are generally 
offset by the energy savings which accrue over time. Other building 
codes are standard practices in new construction and have not been 
perceived as a constraint to the development of housing. However, 
rehabilitation costs usually exceed new construction costs attendant 
to bringing older units up to code. Building codes therefore present 
some financial constraints on the City's rehabilitation efforts. The 
City will continue seek funding for an ongoing rehabilitation program 
and to provide public improvements in low and moderate income 
neighborhoods. 


Public Infrastructure and Site Imorovenent Costs 


Since the passage of Proposition 13, new housing developments rarely 
provide enough tax revenues to pay for expanding public services. 
Infrastructure inprovements and the provision of such services as 
water, police, fire, schools, parks, streets and sewage collection 
and, particularly, the cost of improving and extending services to 
new areas, is potentially a substantial constraint to the production 
of housing. Mast communities require new developments to pay for 
any on- and off-site improvements necessitsted by the proposed 
project(s). This places the burden of costs on new construction and 
adds to the high cost of new housing. 


According to interviews with Sonoma County cevelopers and City staff, 
site improvement costs are one of the major factors in establishing 
the feasibility of a project. Most of the developable sites with 
good access and available utilities have already been developed. 
Currently there are no public facilities extending to the annexation 
area which is to accomodate the bulk of the growth over the next 
decade. 


Cloverdale's existing water storage system currently has limited 


Capacity and needs to be expanded in order to accomodate new growth 
and provide adequate fire flows. A mew storege facility, 
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transmission main and distribution system will be required for the 
development of the annexation area. The cost of the new facilities 
will be financed by connection fees charged for new developments 
estimated at $850 per unit. The City has recently expanded its sewer 
treatment plant to accomodate approximately 2,000 of the anticipated 
3,000 population increase over the next five years. The City would 
require expansion of the treatment plant as the capacity of the 


current plant is approached. Estimated costs to expand the treatment 
plant results in an additional fee of.$825 per connection. 


Expansion of schools, parks, police and fire services and 
improvements to South Cloverdale Boulevard are also needed to 
adequately service the projected population growth. The City is 
currently developing a Capital Improvement Plan to finance and budget 
the. expansion Ol these services as Growth OCCuUrs over the hext five 
years. 


According to interviews with local developers, site improvement costs 
average $14,000 to $18,000 per unit for a typical subdivision tract 
in the greater Santa Rosa Area. These costs include site 
preparation, utility connections and street improvements such as 
curb, gutters, street lights and sidewalks. Additional costs to 
expand the water storage capacity and upgrade the sewer collection 
system are not included in these estimates and will add to site 
improvement costs in Cloverdale. The City could develop a set of 
flexible design criteria to help reduce site improvement costs in 
order to provide housing for low and moderate income groups. 
Reducing street widths, parking requirements, minimum lot sizes or 
eliminating sidewalks along one side of a street could help lower 
site improvement costs. 


Fees and Exactions 


Fees associated with various development applications in Cloverdale 
have been low compared to other communities in Sonoma County. The 
average cost for utility connections, traffic impact, and park 
dedication fees is $1,850 per unit; plan checking and building 
permit fees can edd an edditional $500 to $1,000 per unit cost 
(depending on valuation). Estimated fees in other communities range 
from $3,800 to over $5,000 per unit. Additional fees for expending 
public services (such as, water, sewer, police and fire) to the 
annexation area have been estimated at $1,700 per unit cost. Total 
local fees assessed for new development in Cloverdale are therefore 
estimated at $4,000 per unit, which appears comparable to current 
fees in other Sonoma County communities. The City may consider a 
waiver of certein fees as a bonus incentive for projects with units 
affordable to low and moderate income households. 
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MARKET CONSTRAINTS 


The most significant factors affecting the production and high cost 
of. housing, according to the Real Estate Research Council of Northern 
California, are escalating land prices, increased construction costs 
and high interest rates. While these factors are outside government 
control, certain policy actions can help reduce the extent to which 
they constrain the production of housing. 


Availability and Cost of Financing 


Mortgage interest rates are probably the single most important factor 
affecting the housing market today, since they not only affect the 
cost of construction, but also have a compounding effect on the home 
mortgage cost and resultant purchasing power of the buyer. Interest 
rates over the past five years have fluctuated between 11% and 19% 
for fixed rate mortgages. As interest rates increased beyond 14% in 
1982, the number of construction starts dropped dramatically. In 
1983, interest rates fell to below 13% and construction starts 
boomed. This implies a threshold beyond which many homebuyers are 
priced out of the market. Figures 6 & 7 illustrate how mortgage 
rates and construction starts have fluctuated in recent years. Table 
30 exemplifies how the increase in mortgage rates affects the 
purchesing power of the buyer. 


As previously noted, the median asking price for a single family home 
in 1984 was $79,500. A comparison of the purchasing power of a 
moderate income homebuyer (See Table 30) with the price range of 
homes in Cloverdale indicates that a moderate income family will be 
priced out of the market as interest rates exceed 14%. Although the 
City has little or no influence over national mortgage trends, the 
City can utilize numerous state and federal progrems to provide below 
market rate financing to projects with provisions for low and 
moderate income housing. Bond financing for construction of 
multifamily units or first time homebuyers is a mechanism now 
available to many communities to assist in the development of 
affordable housing. The City could joint venture with other 
communities in order to meke a bond sale more feasible. 


tand Costs 


Actual land costs to cevelopers will vary widely depending on the 
development risk, evailability of developable land and the emenities 
of a particular site. Development risk is related to the development 
potential (density), site improvement costs and the status of 
development approvals. Land purchased with a high development risk 
can be 30 percent lower priced than comparable lend with c2velopment 
approvals. 
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FIGURE 7 


HOUSING STARTS IN CALIFORNIA 1976-1984 
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TABLE 30 
MAXIMUM SALES PRICE FOR MOOERATE INCOME HOUSEHOLD 
9.0 -9.9% 10.0-10.9% 11.0-11.9% 12.0-12.9% 13.0-13.9% 14.0-14.9% 15.0-15.9% 16.0-16.9% 


One Person Household $61,252 $56, 380 $52,175 $48,510 $45,248 $42,398 $39,825 $37,547 


Income Limit 
$23,200 


Two Person Household $69,964 $64,400 $59,597 $55,410 $51,684 $48,428 $45,490 $42,888 
Income Limit 
$26,500 


Three Person Household $78,677 $72,420 $67,018 $62,310 928,121 $54,459 $51,155 $48 , 229 


Income Limit 
$29 , 800 


Four Person Household $87,390 $80,439 $74,440 $69,210 $64,557 $54,459 $56,820 © $53,569 


Income Limit 
$33,100 


Table 30 is a reflection of what a moderate income family can afford to pay for a home at various interest rates. 
It is based on 1984 HUD income limits for moderate income famiiies in Sonoma County, assuming 25% of their annual 
income for principal and interest payments. This model assumes a down payment of 10% of the purchase price in all 
cases. The maximum sales prices were computed by determining shat amount at various interest rates would amortize. 
over 30 years with a payment equal to 25% of the household income. For example, a two person household with an 
income of $26,500 can afford to pay $6,625 per year which will amortize a loan in the amount of $63,604 at a 9.9% 
interest rate over 30 years. Assuming a 10% down payment, the sales price is therefore $69,964. 


We 


Land costs are lower in Cloverdale than in other areas of Sonoma 
County. According to interviews with local developers, raw land has 
been selling for an average price of $6,000 to $14,000 per unit or 
$30,000-70,000 per acre. This is assuming a potential for a standard 
6,000 sq. ft. lot subdivsion (5 to 6 units per acre). Land with 
approvals for multi-family or condominium developments may have a 
lower per unit cost ranging $5,000 to $13,000 per unit but carry a 
higher per acre cost ranging from $80,000 to $130,000 per acre 
depending on the allowable densities. (6 to 15 units per acre). 
Improved lot sales to homebuilders range from $25, 009,.to $55,000 with 
the bulk of them selling near $30,000 in Cloverdale. 


Whi lew iieGily. can Gerla Lolesto affect, the market. price of band in 
Cloverdale, density increases can help reduce the per unit cost of a 
development in order to provide units affordable to low and moderate 
income households. The City can approve density increases to 
developers who commit a certain percentage of the units to low and 
moderate income housing. Other bonus incentives may be grented which 
include, deferred improvements, waiver of fees and "fast track" 
processing of development plans. The City can also utilize state and 
federal grant programs to purchase land and then write down the cost 
of the land to developers of low and moderate income housing. Other 
policy options which have been recommended for the 5-year Housing 
Program include periodic review of the evailable land to determine if 
selected areas should be redesignated to a higher density range. 


Cost of Construction 


Construction costs have also escalated in recent years from $37.48 
per square foot in 1980 to $47.45 per square foot in 1984 (an 
increase of 26.6% (includes plan,ghecking, site preparation and 
developers overhead and profit). Local developers estimate their 
average construction costs exclusive of their overhead, profit and 
plan checking fees to be $35.00 per square foot on a standard quality 
home with an averege cost 9} $65.00 per square foot for a good 
guality custom built home. 


Table 31 provides an example of estimated development costs for a 
typical residential development. These figures further illustrate 
that new construction would not be able to meet the needs of low ind 
moderate income households without some form of local, state or 
federal subsidies. There are various incentives and state and 
federal programs that the City can utilize to assist the developers 
in reducing construction costs. Among the more effective means of 
reducing construction costs is the bonus incentive program previously 
noted. 
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JABLED 21 


ESTIMATED PER UNIT COSTS FOR A 
TYPICAL RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Land Costs $ 6,000 
Site Improvements 14,000 
Building Construction 42,000 
(1208. sq. ft. @$35/sq. ft.) 

Engineering & Planning (8%) 4,960 
Local Fees 2,400 
SUBTOTAL $ 69,360 
Development Interest (12%) OE 225 
Developer Overhead 

and Profit (15%) 10,404 
Aarketing (5%) 3,468 
TOTAL $-915825 


7? 


$ 14,000 
18,000 


42,000 


5,920 
4,100 
$ 84,020 


10,082 


12,603 
4,201 


$110,906 
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Housing Outlook 1985-1990 


Recent trends in construction activities have indicated that 
developers are building smaller, more basic homes to reach the 
moderate income market. These "no-frills" packages allow homeowners 
to add their own amenity packages or expand their units as needed. 
Mobile homes and modular units provide another affordable housing 
alternative to the standard single family home. Rising rents and 
recent revisions in the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 havg also 
stimulated constuction of rental units throughout California. 


The housing outlook for the next five years is expected to continue 
recovering from the 1981-82 recession, but at a much slower pace. 
Several factors have contributed to the recent trends in accelerated 
housing activity. Among the most important are: the vigorous 
economic growth projected for Sonoma County; continued strong demand 
for housing; and the anticipation of gencrally stable mortgage 
interest rates over the near-term. Housing starts and sales are 
expected to continue rising but the rate of growth is expected to be 
much lower than in 1983-84 for two reasons: 1) interest rates have 
increased over last year's levels; and, 2) construction of new 
houses has approached the average levels achieved during the 1970s, 
any increases beyond this would lead to levels of construction rarely 
reached in California. 


Although home prices are expected to inch upward and affordability 
problems will continue to hamper first-time home-buyers, several 
recent developments in mortgage financing will help ease these 
pressures. First, institutional lenders are expected to continue to 
competitively price home-related loans and provide adjustable rate 
mortgages and graduated payment plans to reduce the initial monthly 
costs to an affordable level. Second, lower-cost financing is 
available as sellers of existing houses and builders offer 
below-market financing, and finally, interest rate subsidies through 
public mortgage revenue bond programs will likely be available to 
assist borrowers. 
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IV. APPENDICES 


PPPENOIX A 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND ACRONYMS 


ABAG 


ABOVE MODERATE INCOME 


CD36 


DETERIORATED HOUSING UNIT 


DILAPIDATED HOUSING UNIT 
DOF 


FimtA 


MOAN 


M-DIAN 


MODERATE INCOME 


VACANCY RATE 


VERY LOW INCOME 


Association of Bay Area Governments- 
the local Council of Governments 
encompassing nine San Francisco Bay 
Counties. 

More than 120% of the median income. 


Community Development Block Grant, a 
federal grant program. 


A structure in need of major 
rehabilitation. 


A structure in need of demolition 
State Department of Finance 
Farmers Home Administration which 
administers various federal loan 
programs. 


Housing Assistance Plan 


State Department of Housing and 
Community Development 


Household 


A single housing unit occupied by 
one or more persons. 


An income below 80% of the median 
income. 


The average value 
A value representing the mid-point in 
the range at which 50% of the values 


are above and 50% are below. 


An income which is between 80% and 
120% of the median income. 


The percentage of vacant housing 
units. 


An income which is 50% or less than 
the median income. 
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ENERGY POLICY STAVEMENT 


The precarious belanca belweea we demand for energy 
and the supply of energy is en international problem. Yet the 
effects of energy costs and problems of supply are felt most 
lminediately at the local level. Energy directly affects the 
amount of money that cach household has io spend. It affects the 
cost of local government and, Indirectly, the level of services to 
the public. Problems of energy cost and supply alfect the 
prosperity of Our coinmunities and our ability to grow and incel 
the needs of present and future citizens. 


Citles tepresent ihe first ievel of government where 
declslons on energy use are made. As such, cities must take the 
lead in developlng public programms to conserve energy, to 
distribute energy fairly, and (o introduce alternative sources of 
energy to our present supplies, Citics are uniquely qualificd 10 
meet this challenge because of their authority to administer 
building codes, to design and maintain ctreels and other large 
scale public facilities, and to determire how Jund should be 
developed. = These dscisions shape our comuaunities, affect 
economic growth and the creation of new businesses, and 
determine the distances we must travel to work, shup, ard play. 


Cities are also uniquely Gualified io deal with encerpy 
problems because they are our inost iimmediaie and accessible 
form of govecninent. Cities can most casily work with residents 
and businesses to carry oul Community energy propramns. They ave 
best suited to bring together the diverse elements within each 
community and to Involve thein in the process of deslyning enerpy 
Prograins and enlisting their support and cooperation in ihe eifort 
to make a prograin work. 


This does not mean that the city should do everything 
itself. The Leavue of California Citles’ Energy Policy Starenment 
presents the position of California cities on ihe roles of local, 
stale, und federal government in the sirugele for enerpy self- 
sufficiency. Representing the views of their local residents, Cities 
should play a inajor role in shaping energy policies and programs 
devised by the state and lederal yovernmenis. 


This document also makes recoinmendations on how 
cities Can devise their own energy programs. (fopelully, it will 
Irapress upon cities the imporjance of devising a Caiminunity 
strategy for reducing energy Consumption and coping with future 
problems In cost and supply. Oelay will only allow our current 
patterns of energy Consumption to deteriorali: and will create a 
vacuum of community leadership to be filied by governinent 
agencics at phe state and federal levels. 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


Major chanyes In (he American econoiny and 
society have always been Influenced by governinent 
pollcles acknuwledying advances in lecluiology and pro- 
moting ‘hele Incorporation into the mainstream of oir 
social and economic life. As America was converted to 
the automobile and mass camuuanmications in the past, {l 
must “now be converted to energy conservation and 
allernalive energy sources. As in thd pust, government 
policies will be needed to proinole (his change. 


Cities \ 


) 
The League recommends Wat cities, 


® Incorporate energy policies ln their general plans and land use 


decisions; 


® Establish a framework for community development of energy 


conservation programs; 


* Assemble a catalog of all local energy related progratns and 
of possible funding sources for additlonal local energy related 
aclivilies; 


* Conduct workshops on energy efficiency and provide addi- 
tional assistance to Cities in developing local energy pro- 
grams; 


* Develop stail expertise in energy issues; 


* Monitor and participate in county and regional decisions 
which may affect communily cneryy use; 
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working ladepen- 
dently and through the League of California Cilies: 


Lobby for recominended state and lederal actions; 


Seek state and [ederal grants to aid cities In developing 
encrpy programs; and 


Utilize state and [ederal training proxcams in energy issues 
fur local olficials, 


Counties cod Regicaul Agencies 


The League recaminends that counlles und reyicnul agencies: 
Encouraye individual cities to dzvelcp encryy prograras 
tailored to meet the spccific needs of that Comsunity; 


Provide technical assistance to clties developing local energy 
programs, and 


Help coordinate the citevent programs within the county or 
region. 


The Siate 


The League recommends thal the state: 
Broaden tax incentives for cnergy conservation and develop- 
ment of alternative energy use; 


Review and seek to eliminate any disincentives for conser- 
valiun In state iaw; 


Refrain froin imposing any requirements which might directly 


or indirectly Ninder the development of local energy pro- . 


grains; 


Include provisions for local uptions aid adininistrative flexi- 
bility in any state plans; 


Desiyn stutewide progeams that avoid adding to the cost of 
local government; 


Continue to provide technical ossistance and information for 
jocal chergy proycuins; 


Provide for forinal local government representation on the 
Catilornia Energy Commission and other energy related 


boards and commissions. 
je 
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The Fedcra! Govanmant 
The League recommencs that the federal government: 


®" Provide tax Incenuves to encourage Individuals and businesses 
19 Invest in energy Conservation and clternative energy 
systems 


* Make federal funds available to assist clties In developIng and 
carrying out their energy programs; 

* Encourage energy efficiency through federal programm regu- 
lations; for example, tie weatherizatlon of residences could 
be encouraged through federal home mortyage loan standards; 
and 


* Avoid favoring issues of energy supply o.er Jssues of energy 
demand, such as energy efficlency and Conservation. 


GENERAL GUIDELINES FOR DEVI:LOPING | 
A CITY EXERGY PROGRAI 


Build a Solid Foundation 


To establish the groundwork for a program to increase 
community energy efficiency, a city must thoroughly study Its 
present pattern of eneigy Consumption, asses. the options avail- 
able to change that pattern, and then set realiztic goals. 


It Is recommended that citles designate an advisory 
group to assume the responsibility for developing an energy 
prograin, Such a group inight take the form of a council 
subcommlttee, a citizen tasx force, or an existing commission. 
Clty staff should assist the group in reviewing incasures already in 
place in the community and programs developed by other 
communitles which might Le applied locally. zn 


The expertise of city staff should alsu be used to review 
existing City ordinances, povicics, programs, and activities to 
identify rules or practices which could be todified for greater 
energy efficiency. City sta!f should take advantage of training 
and educational opportunities to familiarize themselves with 
available programs. Savings in City facility energy costs alone 
will far outweigh the cost of staff time used to develop energy 
programs, 
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Win Peb)ic Sippoct 


No city program can get off the ground without strong 
popular support. Since some clements of a prograin to reduce 
coinmunity dependence on traditional energy fuels will require 
sucrlfices from residents, It is crucial that the broadest spectrum 
of interests in the community be involved as fully as poszibtte in 
every phase of designing and Carrying out an cnergy prosram, 
Public planning sessions should be well publicized and citizen 
sugpestions seriously Considered. 


‘Citles should first consider programms they believe a 
majority of their citizens would be likely to comply with if the 
requirements were voluntary. Depending on Use goals syrced ts, 
Cities may need to adopt tnandatory requirements. Lech of us 
does not have our own supply of energy; we share a comincn 
supply. Consequently, when one of us wastes enerpy, all of us 
suffer because we all must Lear the cost of providing new 
supplles. Mandatory requirements easure that everyone shares 
equally in the benefits and responsibilitics of conservation. 

Cities should mount a cuntinuous public education cam- 
paign explaining the benefits of reducing energy contumption and 
Introducing new energy Conservation options. Propiress toward 
Conservation goals should Le monitored and publicized to heighten 
community enthuslasin for the project. 


Pepin With Canservatian 
Because the law of supply and demand will continue to 


push energy prices higher, the cheapest source of enerpy should be 
tapped first. That source, In many areas, is conservation. 


There inay be disagreeinent over the size of our supply of - 


traditional cnergy fuels, but it is not necessary ta resolve 
questions of supply: to demonstrate the need Lor conservation. 
Lowering demand can be as valuable as increasing supply as a 
means of controlling the price of etierpy. Conservation is a 
bargainj research has shown that energy recaptured through 
conservation Can Cust as little as one-sixth the cost of new 
Supplies. 


Qiwoose Cast-Effcctive Options 


A cost-effective program is one in which the energy cost 
SAVINGS to participants will equal or exceed the amount of their 
initial investment within a reasonable period of tine. Many 
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programs can pay for themselves within a single year without 
requiring ihe expenditure of lacge sums belore realizing cost 
savings. Such programs should be considercd first because they 
are generally the simplest to implement, protnise the most 
progress for the least effort, and are mosi likely to win public 
acceptance. ; 


To determine the cost-eflectiveness of a particular 
measure, It ls Important to consider all of lis costs and benefits, 
Calculations of cost should Include the price of the device, 
finance charges, and maintenance costs, and may also include 
offsetting factors such as tax credits qr deductions, Denclits are 
realized In reduced energy costs, based on anticipated fossil fuel 
prices in future years. 


The public should also be made aware of bencfits to the 
community as a whole. For example, reduciny, energy costs should 
stiinulate ihe local economy by freelng tip consumer dollars 
previously lost to energy payiments, reducing Costs of doing 
business In the communlty, and generating additional business for 
lirins engaged in designing, constructing, or maintaining energy 
conservation or alternative eneryy devices. A decision to increase 
residential density would not only reduce the amount of enerpy 
consuined by transportation, bui would also improve air quality 
and help lower jousing costs. 


PROGRAM OPTIONS 


' Transportation 


The goal of every city's Iransportatlon prograny should be 
to encourage the most energy-efficient mode of travel for each 
trip taken within the city. Land use provisions and the design, 
density, and location of new development are major factors 
alleciing the energy costs for transportation within a City. 


In inaking zoning and other land we decislons, cliies 
should plan residential densities and commercial, office, and 
industrial developments to minlmize the distunces between cen- 
ters of employment, shopping, and Icisure activities. Significant 
(ravel distance savings can be achieved by Creating planned, sel{- 
sullicient neighborhoods, located near Cconunercial zones and 
cinployment areas, The use of public tranzit over the private 
automobile should be encourayed by locating high density, high 
intensity uses along planned transit routes. 
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In addition, cities should: 


® Fully utilize available inass transit funding froin state and 
federal programs; 


* Increase the use of existing transit facilities by working with 
employers and merchants to develop shoppers’ tickets, pay 
incentuves for transit use, reduced fares at oli-peale hours, 
staggered work hours, ride sharing, car-pooling,, aud park-and- 
ride prograins; 

* Improve transit services by coordinating traflic signals, 
separating traffic lanes, and through well-planned and located 
bus stops; 

® Encourage the use of bicycles by constructing bilseways, 
designating bike lunes on existing streets, requiring bike lanes 
on new Streets, removing hazards that hinoede safe bicycle 
travel, and by publicizing these features and educating tle 
public on the advantages of bicycle transportation; 


® Coordinate transit: planning amoung schools, colleyss, and 
transit operators 10 cucourage school districts to reduce the 
nuinber of vehicles used to bring people to the sclioals, and to 
encourage the use of regular bus service whenever possible; 
and 


® Work together to encourage the rerouting of passenger train 
service to serve population Centers. 


Buildings and Develepinent 


Under the Subdivision Map Act, ali California cities are 
required to Consider energy conservation design in the approval of 
new subdivisions, A cily's success In reducing the energy demands 
of new development will depend in large part on ils cigor in 
applying basic energy conservation principles to subdivision 
designs. Increased densities and utilization of common wall areas 
can reduce space heating and cooling Costs. 


Proper orientation of buildings and lots can imaximize 
ucillzation of solar energy for heating while taking advantage of 
prevailing breezes foc ventilation and cooling. Other desien 
options would avoid undue concentration of windows on the west 
side of bujldings and would include landscape design to provide 
shade in the summer, 


. 


The state has already estabiished a minimal enerpy 
conservation code applicable to construction of new buildings. 
Some Cities inay find that constcuction standards adapted to local 


conditlons would provide greater energy savings than those 


established by the state. For exarnple, cilities in the Central Valley 
experlencing the unique hot weather and north/south evening cool 
breezes pecullar to thal area, may wish to e.amine bullding code 
refinements such as those adopted by the ciiles of Davis, Indio, 
and others. 


For most citles, retrofit of .exisiing buildings with 
insulatlon and energy conserving devices may well be the Single 
most Cost-elfective measure to reduce energy Consumption, Many 
Californala citles have found that "weatherization" of ull existing 
residences would pay for itself within Ilve years. The cost- 
effectiveness of ihese prograins Can be enhan.:ed by working with 
utilities which offer free energy audits and luw Interest loans for 
attic Insulatlons. : 


Uniform weatherizatlon standards may be more difflcult 


to apply to commerclal, Industrial, and In-titutional bulldings 
because thelr design and energy use varles considerably. Instead 
of imposing specific requirements for thes: buildings, encrpy 
audits could be required within a set period of time, or at the time 
of renewal of specified city licenses. The audits could be 
performed In conjunction will health, safety or fire Inspections 
and their cost could be included in perinit or license {ces. The 
California Energy Coinrnisslon sponsors Programs to traln city 
personnel to Conduct audits, and local utilities may also assist in 
reducing the costs of audits, 


After revicw of the energy audits, building owners should 
be encouraged lo Carry out those conservation measures which 
prove cosi-elfective. Cities may wish to establish tnandatory 
requirements in specified types of facilities, 


City Facilities 


The clty task of coordinating a local energy Program will 
win greater public support when the city lisell takes the lead in 
Innovation and Compliance with regulations anu recommendations. 
In many Cases, a city can attaln higher standards of energy 
conservation and use of renewable resources to serve as a model 
Tor the Community. 


Clllus should: 


* Include an eneryy conservation Component in their capital 
Improvements programm, so that a portion of the annual budget 
Is Invested to reduce energy use; 


rie 


* Olfer City employees Incentives to use public: transit or other 
encrgy-elficient transportation; 


* Conduct energy audits of all city facilities to identily cost- 
elfective possibilities for Conservation and alternative energy 
usc; 


* Experiment with “{lex-time" or other work schedule modili- 
Cations to encourage olf-peak transit use and reduce building 
energy Consumption; 


“Establish a coinmunity recycling program if one is not yet 
operating, Or encourage and provide incentives to cominunity 
Broups of the private sector to start one; 


# Consider expanding their own utility programs with alter- 
native electrical generation technologies reducing con- 
sumption of traditional fossil fuels. 


POLICIES FOR THE FUTURE 


The tinmediate future promises lo be a pericd of peinful 
transition. Many difficult policy decisions remain as traditional 
Sources of energy diminish and as new forms are brought on line. 
It is the position of the League of California Citics that stale end 
federal authuritles observe the following guldelines tn formulating 
energy policy during this transitional period. 


Developing New Ensipy Supplies 


Energy is not an end in itself and must be considered in 
its relationship to other public values. YVhe energy problems should 


be addressed jointly with problems of employment, cnyvironinent, 
urban Conservation, and other public Priorities. 


Eavironinental standards inust be imaintained in the 
development of and conversion to new energy cesources, 


The effect of energy policies on the total number of jobs 
in our econuiny should be a major factor in forimlatiny, policy. 
Whenever possible, policies should linprove the oppertumties for 
fcmployment, 


The federal government must ensure that the cnorinous 
Jeinsnd on Capital associated with the developincent of fossil fuels 
does not retard the development of alternate energy lechnologics, 
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Federal energy taxes Swula be aile.aled exclusively to 
programs which develop new entry resources, Shift to renewable 
energy sources, promote energy Conservation, and assist energy- 
elficlent transportation. 


Government pollcied Steet etaeves ihe ces ef solar 
space heating and cooling anc wate: het ag in aw! AG id 
bulldings of all kinds, both private aad pritlic, 


' The conversion of agricultural, Jorestry, and non- 
recyclable urban wastes Into usable fuels should be encouraged, 


The use of wind Power, geotnerimnal pexwer, taal Power, 
hydrogen and other reneweahle sources of power should be 
encouraged wherever thelr applicatlor is feasivle, : 


The research and development o: solar electricity 
generating capacity should be encouraged. 


Cogeneration, the generation of electricity as @ by- 
product from heat used Ar; oaustris) or other purposes, should be 
encouraged, 


State and [ederal assistance should l:e offered to cities 
for applications of potential new Spnieacnes io energy Conversion 
and supply. 


A coordinated federal, state, and local procedure should 


* be established to revlew the silting of all en:rgy producing, and 


generating facilities. 


Final siting approval of energy producing Jacilitles should 
remain a state matter, subject to Bppippsisic {ederal enylran- 
mental laws and regulations. ' 


Officials of local governments anid the states must 
participate In the site selection and perimlttiny, process for energy 
producing and generating facilities, including routing of associated 
transinission lines. 


Managing Shor tapes 


Energy problems must be dealt with in @ manner [air to 
all reglons, sectors, and income groups. 


The goal of government allocation policies should be the 
-10-~ 


avallability of adequale energy supplies to all citizens, repardless 
of income. 


The problems of energy costs and supply trust always 
remain aa open atid public issue, with policy decisions made afirer 
peohe discussion and depate. Gur educwtionai iastinateons must 
take tne Jead in eveluping # etiivency fainthar with boil the 
technical aud’ political issues imvelved in determining energy 


es 
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Maintenance cof essential public services must take 
pricrity in the event of shortages, and cities must be allocated 
sufficient supplies of energy to suppiy those services and to avuid 
rapid, shuri-lerm increases in service costs to the public. 


State and federal agencies should establish a coinprehen- 
sive energy information system with suthorily to obtain infor- 
mation froin energy producing of distributing companies and other 
privaie or public sector oil suppliers necessary for imunediate and 
cenlinuing objecilve assessments of domestic fuel reserves and 
projected demands. 


Despite the possibility of strong public demand for 
prompt action in the event of an eneryy shortaye, enmeryency 
actions must be limited to those with a broad consensus of SUPPL 
redlecting all aliected interest groups uid which balance social, 
economic, and environmental goais. 


Utilities and revilator oyencies should be required to 
inform aud consult with officiais of iacal fovernineat at the 
earliest possible stage of any,plan for uliocation and curtailinent, 
including load shedding and roluuiag blackouts, desipmed to deal 
wilh the inabiljty of caeryy suppliers to meet deinand, 
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COUNTY OF SONOMA } 
GUIDELINES FOR PASSIVE SQLAR DESIGN AND 
SOLAR ACCESS PROTCCTION IN NEW OFVELOPHENT 


INTENT 


It is the intent of these guidelines to facilitate the implementation 
of the following provision of the California Solar Rights Act, and to 
encourage the inclusion of passive solar design and solar access pro- 
tection in all new development. 


"The design of a subdivision for which a tentative map is 
required. . . shall provide, to the extent feasible, for 
future passive or natural heating or cooling opportunities 
in the subdivision." (Government Code Section 66463.1) 


These guidelines apply only to the extent feasible with respect to 
parcel configuration, topography, slope orientation, existing street 
access, slope stability, existing,vegetation, and neighboring uses. 
These guidelines shall not result in reduced densities or buildable 
Tot area or cause the removal of vegetation beyond that which might 
otherwise have occurred. These guidelines do not apply to a subdiv- 
ision of airspace for the conversion of existing structures to 
condominiums. It is the intent of the County that passive design and 


solar access receive equal consjderation in the balancing of the design 
Criteria. s 
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. "ACI AU : The angle on a horizanta, Oo: between the sun's 
9 | ‘ 


location {nm the sky and true south. 


"FLAG LOT": A lot which does not have frontage on a street, but 


which has access via an easement through an adjacent lot which does 
have street frontage. 
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"RESTRICTIVE COVENANT": A contract between two or more people which 
involves mutual promises of reciprocal benefits and burdens among 
consenting Tandowners to insure solar access to solar energy systems. 


"SKYSPACE": The area of sky which corresponds to the period when 
solar access is most important, defined by the sun's path across the 


sky between azimuths 45° east of true south and 45° west of true south. 


Solar Skyspace (Plan and Isometric Views) 
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NSOLAR ACCESS": The provision of direct sunlight to an area specified for solar 
energy collection when the sun's az{muth is within 45° of true south. 


HSOLAR ACCESS ZONE": The plane area located to the south of an area specified. 
for solar energy collection, defined by a line extending 45° east of true south 
fron the southeastern corner of the specified solar energy collection area and 

by a line extending 45° west of true south from the southwestern corner of the 

solar energy collection area. 


Solar Access Zones 
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MSOLAR EASEMENT": A recorded private agreement granting to one property owner 
the right of receiving direct sunlight across an adjacent property. 

STREET AND DRIVE DESIGN 

Where a development involves creation of streets or drives, design street layout 
to maximize the number of buildings which can be oriented with major glazing and 
roof area facing within 22.5° of true south, and minimize excessive heat gain 
fron paved from paved surfaces. 


a. Make street alignment primarily east-west. 


b. If vegetation on site restricts solar access, locate streets and drives to 
south side of buildings or building sites. 


c. Where required grading restructs buildable sites to one side of the street, 
align street to maximize number of building sites with south exposure. 
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ds) To the extent @ bets cannot be oriented east 8 , consistent with 
development criteria and site constraints, lot & {entation and con-. 
figuration should be designed to maximize solar access. 


e. Nonarterial street widths in residential development should be reduced 
consistent with traffic and fire safety. 


LOT PATTERN AND CONFIGURATION . 


Where a development involves the creation of a new parcel or parcels, design 
lot confirguration and the pattern of lot layout to maximize unobstructed 
solar access and orientation of lots within 22.5° of true south. 


a. Orfent primary lot lines north-south, to encourage and facilitate solar 
orientation of buildings. If site precludes southern orientation of 
lots, assure adequate lot dimensions to allow solar orientation of 
buildings at an angle to lot lines. 


b. Make the north-south dimension of lots longer, to maximize protected 
skyspace to the south of the buildings sites. Where access restricts 
lot configuration, consider use of flat lots. 


Co On steeply sloping and/or forested lands, maximize number of lots with 
buildable sites near crests, on slopes oriented wihtin 45° of true 
South and in areas whrere solar access is not obstructed by existing 
vegetation. : 


d. Where consistent with other development eriteria, Planning Unit 
Developments are encouraged, with buildings clustered in areas of best 
solar access, and designed to take advantage of passive heating and 
cooling opportunities. 


SITING OF BULDINGS 


Where a project involves the construction or relocation of buildings, 
locate buildings and accessory structures to maximize solar access and 
orientation for solar heating. Where consistent with optimum orientation 
for heating, building orientation should also take advantage of natural 
cooling. 


a. To the extent consistent with other development criteria, locate habi- 
table buildings with the largest setback from the southerly lot line to 
maximze protected skyspace. 


‘b. Maximize the number of buiildings sited on relatively level areas and 


on slopes facing within 45° of true south, and avoid locating buildings 
on steeper slopes facing within 60° of north. 


Cc. Locate buildings to take advantage of existing or proposed clearing of 
vegetation to increase solar access. 


d. Locate fences and accessory structures to minimize obstruction of solar 
access to heated buildings. 
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e. Orient buildings @... the greatest exposure most window 
area faces within 22.5° of true south. If solar access is better east 
or west of true south, orient buildings accordingly, but not more than 
45° away from true south. 


f. Where consistent with sitta@g for passive heating benefit, locate 
: buildings to take advantage of the natural cooling effects of summer 
breezes and vegetation, especially on western exposure. 


LANDSCAPING 


Rhere a project involves the planting of new vegetation, select species and 
locate landscaping to protect winter solar access, shield heating buildings 
from winter winds, and to provide shading from unwanted summer sun. 


a. Avoid planting species wihtin the solar access zone which will obstruct 
more than 10% of the skyspace at mature hieght. 


b. Choose deciduous species with light branching patterns for landscaping 
on south, east and west sides of buildings, to protect winter solar 
access and provide summer shading. Consider the use of deciduous vines 
and trellises for seasonal shading. 


ec. In areas exposed to strong winter winds, plant evergreen trees and 
hedges outside the solar access zone, in the direction of prevailing 
winds. Trees should not obstruct the solar access of neighbors. 


d. When it is desirable to reduce the area shaded by trees, plant trees in 
. Clumps, rather than dispersed. 


SOLAR ACCESS PROTECTION 


Where neither lot size, lot confirguration, or applicable zoning is suf- 
ficient to reasonably protect solar access to parcels in a new subdivision, 
the Planning Department may recommend the preparation and dedication of 
solar protection, in terms of both length of solar heating season and area 
to be proteced, should be appropriate to project density and site 
conditions. : 


The Planning Department will provide an example of a solar easement for 
the information of subdivision applicants. 


8. ENERGY CONSERVING ALTERNATIVES 


Where the use of solar energy is severely limited by project site 
constraints, the applicant should consider other means to reduce the depen- 
dence on the new development on nonrenewable energy sources. Such alter- 
natives might include total energy systems (cogeneration), seasonal thermal 
storage heat pump systems, or on-site fuel woodlot management. 
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APPLICATIONS © & 


Maps submitted with an application for subdivision of property should indi- 
cate the approximate location and height of any vegetation or existing 
structures on the parcel and on adjacent parcels which might affect solar 
access to the site or sites proposed for development. Applicant should 
indicate how many of the housing units in the proposed subdivision have full 
south wall solar access. The applicant should also provide any other infor- 
mation pertinent to solar access agreed upon in conference with the project 
planner. 
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